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NEW CHURCHES AFTER THE PUSEYITE PATTERN. 


A recent number of The Voluntary contains the following important 
paragraph : 

“The Archbishop of Dublin, in laying the first stone of the new 
Episcopal Church, Wellington Square, Adelaide Road, Dublin, com- 
menced by saying, that he would not read the form of prayer generally 
made use of on such occasions, for a reason which he would explain. 
He wished those assembled on that, as well as on every similar occa- 
sion, to remember that the churches erected by Christians heretofore, 
and at the present time, were not intended to correspond to the temple 
built by Solomon. Particular care was taken by the sacred writers to 
do away with this erroneous idea. It was not the sacred edifices which 
correspond to the temple of Solomon, but the Christians who wor- 
shipped the Lord in spirit and in truth. All Christians were the stones 
of his temple. It should ever be borne in mind that the Lord had 
said, ‘Where two or three are gathered together in my name, there 
will I be in the midst of you.’ It was also written, ‘ Your bodies are 
the temples of the Holy Ghost.’ ‘Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God.’ 
‘ Whosoever defileth the temple of the living God, him will God destroy.’ 
This was his reason for not reading the form of prayer made use of 
on such occasions, lest any persons present or elsewhere should be 
under the mistake he had mentioned, which might arise from the word 
‘temple’ in the usual form of prayer being misunderstood, some persons 
applying the word literally to the edifice, and not to Christians, who 
alone composed the temple of the living God.” 

Although this statement is not authenticated, yet there can be little 
doubt of its general accuracy. Dr. Whately, in this omission, violated 
no canon law, for there are no forms prescribed in the ritual, or 
authorized by parliament, for the consecration of new churches and 
chapels. There is, indeed, an ancient form extant, that was used by 
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Launcelot Andrews, Bishop of Winchester, when he consecrated, in 
1617, a small chapel at Pear Tree, near Southampton. The forms used 
by Archbishop Laud, at the consecration of Creed Church, Aldgate, were 
of his own invention, and used to the infinite disgust of the nation. 
** At his approach to the west door of the church,” says Rushworth, 
‘some who were prepared for it cried with a loud voice, ‘Open, open, 
ye everlasting doors, that the King of Glory may enter in.’ Presently the 
doors were opened, and the Bishop, with some doctors, and many other 
principal men, went in, and immediately falling down upon his knees, 
with his eyes lifted up, and his arms spread abroad, uttered these 
words, ‘This place is holy, this ground is holy: in the name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, I pronounce it holy!’ ”* 

A century ago, Dr. Watts remarked, “‘ How few wise men are there, 
amongst all our brethren in the National Church, that would now-a-days 
approve of the ridiculous ceremonies, rites, and gestures, whereby Arch- 
bishop Laud heretofore consecrated Creed Church, and several others !”’ 
Alas, that cannot be said now: a sad change has come over the wise 
churchmen of the present age, and Dr. Whately bears his scriptural testi- 
mony we fear to little purpose, either in his own province, or in the united 
church at large. It is not necessary to go to Oxford to prove that the 
Archbishop’s doctrine is renounced there, for even in Cambridge, evan- 
gelical Cambridge, there exists a society that proposes to teach the people 
‘* THE INTRINSIC HOLINESS OF A CHURCH, and the duty of building temples 
to God in some sort worthy of his presence.” It cannot be said that The 
Cambridge Camden Society includes only a few ardent young men, who 
have taken up Puseyite notions to the grief of their superiors, for their 
patrons are the chief officers of the university, besides two archbishops 
and fourteen bishops ; and amongst them, strange to say, is the honoured 
name of Winchester, and of Chester also! My remarks at present shall 
be confined to one of their tracts, entitled, ‘‘ 4 Few Words to Church 
Builders,’ the extracts from which will show how far these Cantabs have 
already departed from the spirit of the Reformation, as found in the 
homilies of their church, and, what is far more serious, from the mind 
of the apostles of Jesus, who, as Archbishop Whately says, “preached a 
religion without any temple, except the collected congregation of the 
worshippers themselves.”’+ 

The following passage relates to the GRounD-PLAN of the church. 


“THERE ARE TWO PARTS, AND ONLY TWO PARTS, WHICH ARE ABSOLUTELY 
ESSENTIAL TO A CHURCH—CHANCEL AND NAVE. If it have not the latter, it is 
at best only a chapel; if it have not the former, it is little better than a meeting- 
house. The twelve thousand ancient churches in this land, in whatever else they 
may differ, agree in this, that every one has or had a well-defined chancel. On the 





* Rushworth, Vol. I. part 2, page 77. 
+ Essays on the Kingdom of Christ, page 96. 
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least symbolical grounds, it has always been felt right to separate off from the rest 
of the church a portion which should be expressly appropriated to the more solemn 
rites of our religion ; and this portion is the chancel. In this division our ancient 
architects recognised an emblem of the holy catholic church ; as this consists of two 
parts, the church militant and the church triumphant, so does the earthly structure 
also consist of two parts, the chancel and nave; the church militant being typified 
by the latter, and the church triumphant by the former. But in nine-tenths of 
‘ new churches,’ we shall find no attempt whatever at having a distinct chancel, or 
it is at best confined to a small apsidal projection for the altar. And this, one of the 
most glaring faults of modern buildings, has not met with the reprobation it so well 
deserves ; nay, has even been connived at by those who knew better. And surely, 
if we had no other reason. for the prominence we attach to a chancel than that, with- 
out one exception, our ancestors attached such prominence to it, it ought to be enough 
for us who profess to admire their wisdom, and, as far as we may, to tread in their 
steps. And this was the practice of the reformed Anglican church in its best times, 
as may be seen in the churches of S. Catherine Cree, and Hammersmith, consecrated 
by Bishop Laud.” 


Let the reader observe, that we are to admire the wisdom, and tread 
in the steps of our Roman Catholic ancestors, who built the twelve 
thousand churches, so as to be symbolical of the church militant and 
triumphant: and that the best days of the reformed Anglican church 
were those of Archbishop Laud ! 

The rorm of the new churches may next be noticed— 


“ A cross is of course the most beautiful form in which a church can be built. 
Yet those persons who think it necessary to a perfect building are in great error; 
not one-tenth of the churches in this country having been erected in that shape. 
From this mistaken idea transepts have been attempted with funds hardly sufficient 
for chancel and nave, often to the destruction of the fair proportion of the chancel. 
The symbol conveyed by the cross is certainly better adapted than any other for a 
Christian place of worship ; yet that of a ship, which the other form sets forth, is by 
no means unsuitable, and was a very favourite one with the early church, as S. Chry- 
sostom and S. Hilary (writing concerning the Saviour’s walking on the sea) testify. 
A very general fault of modern cross churches is the excessive breadth of each of the 
four arms ; whence the arches to the lantern, or central part of the cross, are made 
obtuse to an almost absurd degree ; and sometimes are omitted altogether, as unne- 
cessary. But if they are unnecessary to the safety of a church, they suggest (accord- 


“ing to the great authority on such points, Durandus) an important symbolical 
+ meaning; namely, that by the writings of the four evangelists the doctrine of the 


cross has been preached through the whole world. And this is the reason that we. 
so often find the evangelistic symbols on, or over, them. 

“If, however, the funds should be more than adequate for the erection of 
chancel or nave,—and these ought to be built first,—the aisles to the latter are of 
the next importance. For we thus gain another important symbolism for our 
ground-plan, the doctrine of the Most Holy and Undivided Trinity, as set forth by 
the three parallel divisions which meet us as we enter the church at the west. 

“The orientation, that is, the precise degree of inclination of the church 
towards the east, is the next point. It is well-known that a direction to the due 
east was not thought necessary by our ancestors: they used to make the church point 
to that part of the horizon in which the sun rose on the day of the foundation of the 
church, the day also, it should be remembered, of the patron saint. But many modern 
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churches are built directly north and south, in total defiance of the universal cus- 
tom of the church in all ages: and some, as if out of pure perverseness, though they 
stand east and west, have the altar at the west. 

“ Having thus disposed of the ground-plan and the questions connected with it, we 
proceed to observe that the chancel, except during the celebration of the Holy Eucha- 
rist, ought not to be used for the accommodation of worshippers. The reason is 
plain : this portion of the church ought to be set expressly and exclusively apart for 
our holiest mysteries. This is ordered by the Holy Ecumenical Council of Constan- 
tinople; and that it is the practice of the Anglican church will be proved by extracts 
from visitation articles of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.” 


The Patron Saint for the new church must not be forgotten— 


“Tn a cold and faithless age like this, to attach any importance to the selection of 
a patron saint will probably provoke a smile in some, and in others may cause a more 
serious feeling of displeasure at the superstition of those who do it. We are well 
content, if it be so, to lie under the same charge, and for the same cause, as 
Andrewes, Hooker, and Whitgift. Let us give an example or two of the motives 
which lead to the choice of a patron saint now. In a large town in the south of 
England a meeting-house was built by a Dissenter, who called it, out of compliment 
to his wife, Margaret chapel. This, being afterwards bought for a church, is now 
named Saint Margaret’s. In the same town is another chapel called All Souls, 
“ because all souls may there hear the word of God.” Other dedications are now given, 
which were rarely, if ever, in use among our ancestors. Such are, S. Paul, instead 
of SS. Peter and Paul; Christ church, and S. Saviour’s, for a small building ; Emma- 
nuel church, and the like. But who would found a church in England—once the 
‘England of Saints’-—without some attention to the local memory of those holy 
men whose names still live in the appellations of many of our towns? Who, in the 
diocese of Lichfield, would forget S. Chad? in that of Durham, S. Cuthbert? in those 
of Canterbury and Ely, S. Alphege, and S. Etheldreda? Surely, near S. Edmund’s 
Bury, a church-founder would naturally think of S. Edmund, or in the west of Wales, 
of S. David! Still it may be as well to confine ourselves to the holy men comme- 
morated in our own calendar; not as undervaluing others, the blessed saints and 
martyrs of the Most High, but in order that we may not give occasion to be accused 
of Romanism.” 


This last sentence is remarkably prudent considering “the holy men 
who are commemorated in the calendar.” And are the people of 
England in the middle of the nineteenth century to study the lying 
legends of the Breviary and the Hours of Sarum, concerning “ these 
blessed saints and martyrs of the Most High?” As to the example 
about Saint Margaret, I suspect it to be a pure fiction. 

The reader will of course expect to hear of the atrar ; let him then 
ponder the following passages— 


“ There is some difficulty in speaking on the subject of the altar, on account of the 
vehement objections raised by many against the use of anything beyond a table, nay, 
to the very name altar. For those, however, who consider a stone altar, though not 
necessary, desirable, the great difficulty is where to find a model since their universal 
destruction in the great rebellion. It seems that a solid mass of masonry about six 
feet by four in size, and about four feet in height, is the most suitable form. This 
also gives scope for panelling of any design and to any extent. In the prior’s house 
at Wenlock Abbey, Shropshire, is a fine specimen of a stone altar quite perfect, and 
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panelled in front. In the altar we are left more to our own judgment than in any 
other part of the church ; and, having few actual models, we must be especially careful 
not to admit anything at variance with the purity of the style in which we are work- 
ing ; forit must be always remembered, that the altar is something more than a piece 
of church furniture ; that it is an actual and essential part of the church. 

“ The altar should be raised on one, two, or three flights of three steps each. 
‘ Are there ascents to the altar?’ asks Bishop Montague in his Visitation Articles. 
The sides of these steps may be panelled in a series of quatrefoiled circles, or in many 
other ways; sometimes, as in Geddington, Northamptonshire, and Wimborne Min- 
ster, Dorsetshire, the dedication and date of the church are or have been carved on 
them. 

“ One of the great abuses of modern times is the monstrous size and untoward 
position of the pulpit. It, with the reading pue and clerk’s desk, are in most 
modern churches placed immediately before the holy altar, for the purpose, it would 
seem, of hiding it as much as possible from the congregation. How symbolical is 
this of an age, which puts preaching in the place of praying! If prayer were the 
same as preaching, such a position would be more natural: but as the prayers are 
not offered to the people, but to God, our church instructs us far otherwise. It is 
necessary to strike at the root of this evil, because some people seem still to fancy 
that the prayers ought to be preached ; and what is called fine reading, in plain 
words, declamation, is preferred to the chant, or canto fermo, the primitive way of 
praying. 

“ Sometimes the pulpit is at the west end; (alas! that it should be so in an univer- 
sity church!) and, of course, the worshippers, or rather the auditors, sit with their 
backs to the altar. There are also parabolic sounding-boards, and semi-parabolic 
sounding-boards, and parabolic sounding-boards with a slice cut out to admit the 
light. Who can think, with common patience, on such enormities ? 

“ The reading-pue is nothing but a modern innovation, very ugly, very inconvenient, 
and totally repugnant to all catholic principles of devotion. Who first sanctioned 
this mischievous and unhappy practice it is impossible now to determine : it certainly 
was not generally introduced before the 17th century. In its stead we ought to sub- 
stitute two things, the faldstool, and eagle desk or lettern.” 


The Romish altars at Wenlock Abbey, Wimborne Minster, &c., on 
which the wafer-god has been so often adored, are now to supply suitable 
models for modern altars, with flights of steps, and thus effectually 
supersede ‘the table,” which according to the rubric “ might stand 
in the chancel or the body of the church.” 

The same authority prescribes that “a fair white linen cloth” be 
placed “upon it.” Not so the Cambridge oracles. 


“‘ Needlework and embroidery are needed for the altar-cloth, corporas or napkin 
to be laid over the elements, altar-carpet, the antependium of the faldstool, and 
pulpit-cushion. 

‘* We may be allowed to ask, would not the time and ingenuity spent on worsted 
work, satin stitch, bead work, and the like frivolities, be better employed if it were 
occupied in preparing an offering to Gop for the adornment of His holy dwelling 
places? Hour after hour is cheerfully sacrificed in the preparation of useless trifles 
for those charity bazaars which would fain teach us that we can serve Gop and mam- 
mon: no time is then thought too much, no labour spared. But when an altar-cloth 
or carpet is to be provided, then the commonest materials and commonest work are 
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thought good enough. Better examples were set in former times: as here and there 
a tattered piece of church embroidery still remains to tell us. 

“That such ornaments are employed by our church, is proved by the following 
questions: 

“«* A comely and decent Communion Table with a fair covering of some carpet, 
silk, or linen cloth to lay upon it.’ Archbishop Parker, 1559. 

“« A Table for the Holy Communion with a fair linen cloth to lay upon the same, 
and some covering of silk, buckram, or such-like.’ Archbishop Grindal, 1573. 

«“ A convenient Communion Table with a carpet of silk, or some other decent 
stuff, and a fair linen cloth.’ Archbishop Bancroft, 1605. 

“* A convenient pulpit with a decent cloth and cushion ; a Communion Table with 
a handsome carpet or covering of silk stuff, or such-like.’ Bishop Bridges, 1634. 

“« A Communion Table with a carpet of silk or some other decent stuff, continu- 
ally laid upon it at the time of Divine service.’ Archbishop Laud, 1636, and Bishop 
Wren, 1635. 

“ * Have you a carpet of silk, satin, damask, or some more than ordinary stuff to 
cover the Table with at all times?’ Bishop Montague, 1639. 

“ There are very few specimens of altar-cloths now remaining, and those which 
do remain are so much mutilated that we are thrown almost entirely on our own 
resources in providing a pattern for them. Our forefathers provided more than one 
altar-cloth, according to the different feasts on which they might be used. Thus, 
that employed on an ordinary Sunday was green: that on the great feasts, as Easter 
and Pentecost, purple and gold, the symbol of triumph; that on the festival of any 
martyr, scarlet, in reference to his resisting unto blood; that used on the Purification 
and Annunciation, white, the colour of purity. During Lent, a black altar-cloth was 
employed, excepting only on Easter Eve, when the altar was entirely stripped. Any 
of the symbols mentioned in Section 33 might here be worked with gold thread on 
the velvet. The altar-cloth should not hang over the edge of the altar more than 
six inches, (otherwise the panelling would be concealed,) and should be furnished with 
a thick gold fringe.” 


To be sure our ancestors had more than one altar-cloth, and who- 
ever has been admitted to the vestry of a well-furnished Roman Catholic 
church must know that these coverings for the altar are in suit with 
the robes of the ministering priests. What a pity that the robes of the 
Anglican clergy are not made to match in colour and ornament with 
the dressings of the altar before which they minister ! 

The hint to the ladies is most seasonable: why not recommend 
at once the plan and the example of the following Roman Catholic Asso- 
ciation— 

SOCIETY OF CATHOLIC LADIES. 


Established at St. Boniface’s, German Catholic Chapel, for the Providing poor 
Churches with the necessary Altar Linen, Vestments, &c. 


President, the Marchioness of Wellesley. Vice-Presidents, the Duchess of Leeds, 
Countess C. Clifford, Countess Stafford, Countess Montalembert, Hon. Mrs. Petre, 
Hon. Mrs. Digby, &c. &c. 

Once every indulgence the most holy sacrifice is offered up in behalf of the mem- 
bers of this society. 

At the decease of a member one mass is said for her soul, and in the week follow- 
ing All-souls, Requiem is sung for all the deceased members. 
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The smallest donation regularly contributed (the poor usually give 6d. at each 
indulgence) entitles the donor to be a member of the society; and a yearly subscrip- 
tion of 1/. constitutes a member of the committee. 

Application for information and tickets of immatriculation, to be addressed to the 
Rev. James Jauch, acting director of the society, 2, Great St. Thomas the Apostle, 
City, London. 


The patience of the reader shall only be taxed with a few more ex- 
tracts. ORNAMENTAL WINDOWS AND DEVICES are thus recommended— 


‘“‘ Two altar candlesticks are commanded by the first rubrick in the prayer-book. 
The thing signifies ‘ that Christ is the very true light of the world:’ the number, his 
Divine and human natures. They are to stand on the altar, and not on the altar 
rails. 
“ Stained glass is of much importance in giving a chastened and solemn effect toa 
church. Those who travel on the continent might find many opportunities of pro- 
curing, from desecrated churches, at a very trifling expense, many fragments, which 
would be superior to any we can now make. But if it be modern, let us at least im- 
itate the designs, if we cannot attain to the richness of hues, which were our 
ancestors’. I will here give the usual symbolism used to represent those saints who 
are recorded in our calendar : 

“ The holy Apostles :—S. Peter. With akey; or two keys with different wards.— 
S. Andrew. Leaning on the cross called from him.—S. John Evangelist. With a 
chalice, in which is a winged serpent. (In this case the eagle is never repre- 
sented.)—S. Bartholomew. With a flaying knife—S. James the Less. With a 
fuller’s staff, bearing a small square banner.— S. James the Greater. With pilgrim’s 
hat, staff, and cockle shell.—S. Thomas. With an arrow; or with a long staff.— 
S. Simon. With a long saw.—S. Jude. With a club.—S. Mathias. With a hatchet.— 
S. Philip. Leaning on a spear; or with a long cross in the shape of a T.— 
S. Matthew. With a knife or dagger. —S. Paul. With elevated sword.—S. John 
Baptist. With an Agnus Dei.—S. Stephen. With stones in his lap. 

“ We will proceed to other saints in our calendar whose symbols are distinctly 
known. 

“§, Hilary. A Bishop, with three books.—S. Fabian. Kneeling at the block, the 
triple crown by his side.—-S. Agnes. With a lamb at her feet.--S. Blaise. Hold- 
ing a woolcomb; or with a woman at his feet, offering a pig. —S. Agatha. Her 
breast torn by pincers. ——S. David. With Pall and Crosier, preaching on a hill. — 
S. Perpetua. With a child at her breast, surrounded by flames.—S. Gregory. A 
book in one hand, the triple crosier in the other, and a triple crown. — S. Richard. 
A chalice at his feet.--S. Alphege. An Archbishop, with a heap of stones in his 
chesible. —S. Dunstan. An Archbishop, with a harp in his hand.—S. Bonifice. 
A Bishop, laying an axe to the root of an oak. —S. Margaret. With a crozier in 
her hand, and trampling on a dragon.—S. Mary Magdalene. With the alabaster 
box, and with loose long hair.—S. Anne. Teaching the blessed Virgin Mary to 
read: her finger generally points to the words, ‘ Radix Jesse floruit.’—S. Laurence. 
With a gridiron. — S. Giles. A hind, with an arrow piercing her neck, standing 
on her hind feet, and resting her fore feet on the lap of the Saint. — S. Edmund. 
Fastened toa tree, and pierced with arrows; the royal crown on his head. — 
S. Enurchus. A dove lighting on his head. —S. Martin. Giving half of his cloak to a 
beggar.—S. Britius. With a young child in his arms.—S. Cecilia. With her organ. 
—S. Catherine. With her wheel, and a sword.—S. Clement. With an anchor.— 
S. Nicolas, With three naked children in a tub, in which rests the end of his pas- 
toral staff.—S. Faith. With a bundle of rods. 
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“ It is to be observed generally that virgins, not martyrs, hold lamps; if martyrs, 
roses, and lilies: that martyrs have palm branches; that confessors have lilies: pro- 
phets, wheels: and when the four evangelists occur together, the two first have closed, 
the two last, open, books. 

“ Of these we may mention the following. — The monogram Ihe, or Ihs.— An 
Agnus Dei. — A pelican ‘in her piety.’-- A nest of young eaglets, the old one 
hovering over them: in allusion to Deut. xxxii. 11.—- A boar rooting up a vine. 
Psalm Ixxx. 11.—A salamander. When found on a font, this animal symbolises the 
promise, ‘He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost, and with fire ;’ elsewhere it 
refers to Isaiah xliii. 2,— The crown of thorns.— The instruments of crucifixion. 
— All kinds of crosses; especially a cross botonnée, a cross pattée, a cross raguly, 
a cross potence, a cross moline.—The crown of thorns surrounding Ihec.—- A chalice 
with fruit.— A hart drinking. Psalm xlii. 1.— Two doves drinking out of one 
pitcher: an emblem of the peace and joy arising from the reception of the holy 
eucharist : a very ancient symbol, — The tree of life, with Adam and Eve, and 
the serpent. On one boss, a barren tree; on the next, a tree in full bearing, 
swine generally revelling on the fallen fruit. — Our Lord in the ship (which was 
generally taken by the fathers as a type of the holy church.) — Bunches of 
grapes intermingled with wheat ears.—A cross standing on a crescent.— A rose 
and a lily. — The pheenix, which S, Clement adduces as a symbol of the resurrec- 
tion. 

“ All these are strictly Catholic emblems, and might well be employed now. Some- 
times, though less appropriately, the founder has alluded to circumstances connected 
with his own life ; so the famous Norfolk legend of the pedlar who founded Brandon 
church, Norfolk, is worked in the open seats there.” 


In my black letter copy of John Fox’s Book of Martyrs, the vignette 
to the acts of Edward the Sixth is entitled, “The Papistes packing 
away their Paltry,” and exhibits the Reformers pulling down the 
images and crucifixes that adorn a church, and burning them, while 
seven or eight Romanists are seen bearing away other symbols of papal 
superstition to “‘ The ship of the Romish church.” A label above has 
this sentence, “ Ship over your trinkets and be packing you Papists.” 
Could honest John visit England again, he would doubtless deplore the 
evidence that may be every where found—that a thriving contraband 
trade with Rome has been carried on by spiritual smugglers of 
Cambridge and Oxford since then. Under the figure of a reformed 
church he has written “‘ The Temple well purged.” The Cambridge 
Camden Society intend to exhibit in a church to be dedicated in honour 
of St. ALBAN, THE PROTO-MARTYR OF ENGLAND, a perfect model of a 
Christian temple! Ornaments like these will no doubt decorate its 
walls, and thus demonstrate the necessity of that for which our 
Puritan fathers suffered the loss of all things; I mean a sxconp 
REFORMATION. 

But I must forbear. Enough has been selected to show that at 
Cambridge as well as at Oxford this Anglican leaven is at work, and 
at work too under the sanction of the most influential names. 

All this proves what our Nonconformist forefathers declared, that a vir- 
tual abandonment of the Reformation has taken place in the church of 
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England. There was a party in that church to whom we looked with 
hope, as the instruments of reviving and strengthening Protestant 
scriptural principles within it. But, alas, they seem powerless, if 
not prostrate before their triumphant enemies. Where are the men of 
Cambridge that were the associates and disciples of Charles Simeon? 
Are the admirers of Newton, Scott, and Owen, and the other cham- 
pions of evangelical truth in the church, all struck with silence? 
I am grieved at heart to see the names of Charles Richard, and 
John Bird Sumner, amongst the episcopal patrons of such Popish 
folly as this. 

There is another thought that deserves the attention of the truly 
Protestant part of the nation. The new churches already built are 
said, in many instances, to be deformed by the revived superstitions, 
and it is further supposed, that, if the state of the revenue permit, Sir 
Robert Peel wiil bring before parliament next session, a scheme for 
further church extension ; surely it becomes a question of additional 
perplexity, if a Protestant people are to be called upon to contribute to 
the revival and extension of superstitions like these. 

I trust that whatever judgment may be formed upon that matter, 
that we shall hold to the sentiments so forcibly expressed by Dr. Isaac 
Watts, and happy shall I be to find that his catholic judgment a cen- 
tury ago can be sustained in the present age. 

“Since the great God has been pleased to put down and abolish the 
holy and consecrated places of his own appointment, I cannot find one 
text wherein he has given to men any order or authority to pretend to 
make other places holy. Mortal men can never put holiness in ground 
or buildings where God has not put it. No pompous ceremonies, no 
solemn forms, no magnificent appearances, no gaudy or golden solem- 
nities, can sanctify any place unto God and his worship, or make it 
more holy than it was before. And whatsoever fooleries and ridiculous 
rites or notions are found in the church of Rome in this case, I am 
well persuaded our wiser brethren of the church of England do not, 
cannot believe them to be of any value or importance in order to make 
the worship more acceptable to God.”* 
J. B. 





* This and a preceding passage are extracted from a Sermon of Dr. Watts, 
entitled, ‘“‘ The Holiness of Places of Worship considered,” which he preached at the 
opening of a new meeting-house, Oct., 1737. Slightly abridged, it would make a 
useful tract for the times. 
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REMARKS ILLUSTRATIVE OF EXPERIMENTAL PIETY. 
“The spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak.” 


Our Lord took three of his apostles with him into a more secluded 
part of Gethsemane, and implored their wakeful sympathy,—“‘ tarry ye 
here and watch with me.’ Bitterness seemed infused into his cup, 
when he came and found them asleep—although within hearing of the 
deep, melting tones, in which he gave expression to his meek submis- 
sion, and prostrating agony. And he spoke in terms which indicated 
what poignancy was added to his grief, by their indulgence of repose 
when his soul was exceeding sorrowful, and he looked for a balm for 
his anguish in their love and prayers. He reproved their remissness; 
yet acknowledged their readiness of mind to act conformably to his 
wishes ; and, uniting tenderness to fidelity, softened his reproof by 
adding, “ the spirit indeed is willing.” 

In this expression he testified that their hearts were with him. For 
the spirit cannot be willing to endure painful sympathy and self-denial, 
where the heart is cold, or drawn away by other objects which it finds 
more interesting and attractive. In such a case, it may bow to autho- 
rity which it dare not disobey, or yield to power which it cannot resist ; 
but it will not offer that spontaneous reverence, nor act in that dutiful 
spirit, which love originates. There is, also, the admission, that their 
minds were governed by right principles. For there is an analogy 
between the force which moral principles exercise over the mind, and 
physical laws which govern the material world. As in the latter case, 
those laws are the medium, through which each atom acts obediently 
to its Creator’s will; so in the former, such principles are the true 
basis of the nobler homage, which the mind pays to its gracious Sove- 
reign. Pious and devout affections, when not sustained by prin- 
ciple, if they do not soon fade away—like the beauty of an evening 
sky, will be variable as the forms of the ever-shifting clouds. And as 
knowledge is the food of principle, the mind must be well-instructed, 
directed by truth, and governed by its immutable Author ; and then 
the spirit will be willing to receive, for Christ, a baptism of suffering, 
to sustain an apostle’s toils, or to endure a martyr’s pains. 

Jesus thus acknowledged that these disciples were sincere in their 
attachment, and earnest in his service. Hitherto, no fear or reward 
had induced them to hesitate in the path of duty; no labour had made 
them weary; no reproach could cover their cheeks with shame. Their 
fidelity had been stedfast—as the light of the stars in the firmament, 
amidst the uproar of the people, the fickieness of the multitude, the 
exasperated pride of the pharisee, the cool disdain of the sadducee, and 
the envy and hatred of the priesthood. The rock—the thunder, were 
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the bold aud magnificent similes, which the contemplation of their cha- 
racter suggested to their Master’s mind. 

Our Lord formed his judgment of them, not from their present con- 
duct alone, but from the whole of their previous history. He was not 
forgetful of the affecting scene occasioned by his institution of the 
“supper.” He remembered how they felt and spoke as he gave them 
the symbols of his sufferings and death—their unfeigned sorrow—their 
protestations of unyielding attachment, though the world should crucify 
him, and all men should forsake him. Therefore, in a voice pensive 
indeed in its tones, but sweet in mercy, he softened his reproof by the 
admission, that the spirit was willing. 

This is a beautiful example of the Divine equity and nice discrimina- 
tion of Christ, in his conduct to his people. He pronounces no vulgar 
sentence, he utters no sweeping condemnation. He will act towards 
them on the same righteous principles, in all times, and in all cireum- 
stances. For he is ‘‘the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever.” 
He distinguishes infirmity from insincerity, separates, in his omniscient 
scrutiny, the good from the evil, approves the one, though he condemns 
the other. He will not regard the spiritless devotion, the faltering 
praise, the imperfect services of his people, with the stern vigour of an 
unfeeling master; but will accept and acknowledge the love their 
bosoms feel, the real homage their hearts pay, and the true obedience 
their lives exhibit. He does not despise the day of small things. He 


will not, with an angry stroke, shiver the mirror—more precious than 


earth’s richest gems, because its reflection of his image is but faint ; 
while that image is ever approaching to a more exact resemblance of 
himself. Now, the true disciple is a being of weakness and imperfec- 
tion; but his path is leading him towards a land on which no shadow 
ever falls. The sun of his pilgrimage is in the dawn—bringing on the 
perfect day. The prismatic hues of the morning hour will, ere long, 
disappear in the clear light of noon-tide glory. 

While Jesus thus admitted the sincerity of these apostles, he did not 
pass unnoticed the weakness they had exhibited. Their fidelity was 
without suspicion, but their faults must not go without correction. 
The Lord sits asa refiner of silver, and carefully separates the fine gold 
from every valueless substance. And, if the ore is rich in precious 
metal, he is not the less careful to detect and remove whatever would 
subtract from its purity and beauty. While, therefore, he admits 
that “the spirit indeed is willing,” he affirms that “the flesh is 
weak.” 

This weakness was, in part, blameable. The hour was most solemn 
when Jesus entreated them to watch with him. The appeal was most 
earnest. His grief approached to the agony of death; and when he 
found them asleep, his disappointment was emphatically expressed ; 
‘What! could ye not watch with me one hour?” ‘Sleep on now and 
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take your rest.”” The hour of mental strife is ended. I have received 
the cup, and am reconciled to its bitterness. The bloody sweat has 
ceased. The intense emotions which overwhelmed me are subdued. My 
spirit now yields meekly to the approaching tempest. ‘‘ Sleep on now ;” 
I advance to meet the betrayer, “ behold he is at hand.” 

Their remissness evidently occasioned painful feelings in our Lord’s 
breast. He had not found the sympathy he had expected. Reproof is 
uttered, but with tenderness. Admonition was necessary, but it was 
couched in terms to impress the mind, without wounding the heart. 
There must be the tear of penitence, but not of anguish. The softening 
grief of contrition, but not the terror of remorse. The spot on the sun 
must be marked, by him to whom all things are visible ; though con- 
cealed from the eye of man by the splendour that surrounds it. 

The weakness of these apostles was, in part, an infirmity. It was 
the flesh, not the spirit, which failed in the hour of duty. It was the 
body, not the mind: the frail fabric of the earth, not the living springs 
of the heart. For they yielded to the demands of a wearied nature, 
when they sunk to repose. The exhaustion of their physical strength 
was not occasioned by ordinary fatigue. They “slept for sorrow,” 
and not because it was “eventide.”” The intensity of their sympathy, 
and the depth of their anguish, produced by the earlier transactions of 
that awful night, had induced a weakness and torpor of the “ earthly 
tabernacle,” such as is oftentimes, now, the bane and grief of many a 
vigorous mind. And when the flesh was thus weak, it did not avail 
that the spirit was willing. 

This declaration of our Lord will apply, with great truth, to many 
of his sincere and faithful disciples. In many instances, they acknow- 
ledge with tears, that the flesh is weak ; but tremble to appropriate to 
themselves the consoling admission, that “the spirit is willing.” There 
dwells in their breast a spirit of power, but it is associated with a spirit 
of slumber. There is a fire which no waters can quench, and a cold- 
ness which no love can animate. A mind instinctively conscious of 
immortal vigour; yet allied to a sluggishness of frame resulting 
from its being enshrined in a tabernacle of clay. A sacred ambition 
would exalt them to the pure intelligence, and the holy blessedness of 
glorified spirits ; but their faculties are either distracted by the cares 
of the world, or enfeebled by the weakness of the flesh. And anon 
temptation comes with its frenzy of soul—wild and terrible, as the 
storms which break on a wintry sea. They gaze on the cross with a 
fixedness of eye, like the cherubim on the mercy-seat, that their hearts 
may glow with love to Christ ; but painfully find that the very intensity 
of their emotions exhausts their susceptibility of feeling. 

Their infirmities render it next to impossible, that Christians should 
always enjoy religion, as they would. Too often, they are conscious 
of a dulness of frame which nothing can excite, a dimness of vision 
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which nothing can brighten, a torpor of feeling which nothing can ani- 
mate. They seem to be walking among the tombs, more allied to the 
slumbering dust, than to the living spirit. There is life without feeling, 
faith without power, and hope without joy. Neither can they always 
maintain fervour of devotional feeling. The hour of prayer will come, 
but not the spirit of prayer. The memory rather than the understand- 
ing furnishes fe language of supplication. Or it is a mental exercise, 
rather than an act of devotion. There is thought without emotion ; 
and conviction without penitence. It is not the sense of want, but the 
force of habit which conducts them to the mercy-seat. They are not 
always sweetly moved’ by the heart, but often urged by the conscience. 
Nor can they always maintain, in an elevated degree, spirituality of 
mind. Nor always act up to their convictions of duty, in the paths of 
usefulness. As in the case of these apostles, so in every disciple, there 
exists the weakness of the flesh. There is much for the eye of the 
Lord to pity, and much for his mercy to forgive. Many infirmities to 
call forth his sympathy, and many sins requiring the application of 
his atoning blood. 

Christian reader, you may feel yourself to be far from perfection. 
Do not despond. A deep sense of your deficiency will “hide pride 
from your eyes.” It will humble your spirit, and check that self-com- 
placency, which, though pleasant to indulge, is not profitable. It will 
mortify the pharisaical disposition, and maintain habitually a peniten- 
tial frame. God’s attribute of mercy will be exceedingly interesting to 
you. His Divine compassion will act as a balm to your afflicted mind. 
You will cling, like a child, to his embrace. If your hand is tremulous, 
still it may draw sweet and subduing melody from the harp of David. 
There are sweet tones in the voice of the penitent, as well as in the 
song of a seraph. If your heart has not the tenderness of love, it has 
the tenderness of grief. If your tongue falters in the utterance of 
praise, it becomes touchingly persuasive in its pleadings at the mercy- 
seat. Do not, then, utter bitter things against yourself. Earth cannot 
offer the incense of the skies, her praises cannot reach the sublime 
symphonies of the golden harps, nor her obedience attain to that which 
is perfect. In the sympathy and aid of Jesus you will have evidence, 
that he knows and appreciates your genuine sincerity, your earnest 
desires, your faith amid all your doubts, and your love, though variable 
as are all human emotions. And he will not frown away the trembling 
spirit, whose most painful regret is, the weakness of its affections, and 
the imperfection of its obedience. 

B. 8S. 
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A CRITICAL INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE AND SUBJECTS 
OF CHRISTIAN BAPTISM. 


No. III. 


From the consideration of the testimony of Scripture, in reference to 
the baptisms observed by the Jews, at the period when Christian bap- 
tism was instituted, we have found, that all the baptisms administered 
by the priests according to the law of Moses were given unconditionally, 
without any special instruction, or any previous trial, or examination. 
They were consequently merely emblems of spiritual purity. The 
observance of these rites implied an acknowledgment of the Divine origin 
of the religion of which they formed a part, because such acknowledg- 
ment must have been involved in every religious service. But in their 
peculiar signification, they were simply emblems of a spiritual purity, 
the pursuit of which was obligatory on all, and the attainment of 
which was promised to all who sought it. We have found, also, that 
the manner in which the baptism of John was administered was pre- 
cisely similar to that of the baptisms of the priests ; its meaning, there- 
fore, must be the same. We now proceed to inquire if the purification 
with water administered by the apostles of Christ, and by other of the 
early disciples, was also performed in the same way, and referred to in 
a similar manner, and if, therefore, it is to be regarded as having the 
same nature, and a similar meaning. 

Itshould be remembered, that when Christian baptism was introduced, 
most persons in Judea and the neighbouring countries had been in 
some way baptized, many both by the Jewish priests and by John. A 
purification with water was to them no novel ceremony, it required no 
explanation, it needed nothing to recommend it to general adoption. 
The various baptisms, which from childhood they had witnessed and 
received, had one distinct meaning, all spoke the same language, remind- 
ing them of the spiritual pollution which was the result of past sins, 
and of the spiritual purity which by the word of God was both enjoined 
and offered. From these facts, two inferences, already mentioned, may 
be justly deduced. The first is, that it is highly probable, that the charac- 
ter, which, for nearly two thousand years, belonged to baptisms of Divine 
appointment, belongs also to Christian baptism. And the second is, that 
we may be certain, that if Christian baptism differ in its nature, and its 
proper subjects, from the baptisms by which it was preceded, this will be 
clearly stated. If it accords with them, then we should expect little if 
any account of its nature, subjects, design, and mode of administration ; 
for all these things would be known from the rites already existing. 
No explanations, directions, cautions, or warnings would then be 
necessary. But if Christian baptism differed in these particulars from 
all other baptisms, which the Jews were accustomed to observe, we 
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may surely conclude, that these differences will be found to be explicitly 
stated. The first Christians, with Jewish notions and habits, would 
necessarily attach to the Christian rite, the signification which had 

always been given to Jewish rites of the same name and appearance. 

They would need complete directions, if, in the observance of the new 

institution, they were to do much which they had never been accustomed 

to do in attending to any former services ; and they would require dis- 

tinct cautions and warnings, if that which in all Jewish baptisms was 

right, in Christian baptism would be wrong. 

By a portion of the church of Christ, a rite is now observed, 
designated by a title unknown in Scripture, Believers’ baptism. 
There is no difficulty in seeing that this rite is unlike all those which 
belonged to the Mosaic dispensation. This is a point universally 
admitted ; and it appears equally clear and certain, that it differs 
from the baptism of John, as much as it differs from other Jewish 
baptisms. They were administered to all,—this is confined to a pecu- 
liar class of persons. They were given without a previous course of 
religious instruction,—this is only conferred on those who have for a 
considerable time attended on some Christian teacher, and have 
become acquainted with the facts, doctrines, and duties of the Christian 
system. They were performed on the same day and hour in which one 
who was a stranger to the priest made his application ;—this is done 
only after a period of probation, which in general lasts for some months 
and not seldom for years. They were not preceded by any questioning 
in respect to knowledge, purposes, or experience, nor accompanied by 
any professions on the part of the person baptized, nor by any attesta- 
tions on the part of those acquainted with him ;—this is always preceded 
by such examinations, the candidate professes that he has that faith 
which Scripture declares will suffice for the salvation of the soul, and 
that in his regeneration he has already experienced the accomplishment 
of the Saviour’s promise to those who thus believe ; he must exhibit to 
others satisfactory evidence that he is a new creature ; and, if possible, 
have the testimony of others, that for some time past he has been living 
in accordance with the commandments of Christ. They were emblems 
of a general precept and promise ;—this is a sign of peculiar personal 
excellence—a mark of regeneration—which it would be absurd to put on 
the unregenerated, and improper to put on any whose regeneration is not 
proved. They merely introduced, or restored, a person to the enjoyment 
of general external privileges,—this introduces him to a little society of 
believers, who, having examined and approved his character, autho- 
rise their pastor thus to initiate him, and he henceforth takes his place 
as a tried and accredited Christian. The difference between believers’ 
baptism, and the baptisms of Moses and of John is very great. It 
would be scarcely possible for any one to refer to the former, without 
giving some indication that its nature differed from that of the latter ; 
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and it would be quite impossible to record the facts of believers’ baptism, 
without making it very evident, that it was administered in a manner 
in almost every particular opposed to that of the Jewish baptisms. Now, 
if believers’ baptism accorded with Christian baptism, there would be 
the same contrariety between Christian baptism and Jewish baptisms, 
that there is between believers’ baptism and Jewish baptism ; and such 
evidence as sermons and narratives now afford of the difference in the 
one case, the writings of the evangelists and apostles would afford in 
the other. But this evidence is no where to be found. The references 
to Christian baptism, and the records of its administration presented in 
the New Testament, all prove that Christian baptism agrees with Jewish 
baptisms and John’s baptism, in those particulars in which believers’ 
baptism differs from them. This rite is therefore as unlike to that which 
was instituted by our Lord and observed by his followers, as it is unlike 
those which were before instituted and observed among the Jews. In 
support of the proposition that Christian baptism accords in its nature 
and usage with Jewish baptisms, and is opposed to believers’ baptism, 
the following remarks are offered to the reader’s consideration. 

I. There is not the slightest account given in the New Testament of 
the institution of Christian baptism. The declaration made by our 
Lord to his disciples at Jerusalem, recorded by St. Mark, xvi. 14—16, 
has been shown to contain no reference to purification with water. 
Had the term been translated, few, if any, would have imagined that 
when Christ said to his disciples, ‘‘ He who believes, and is purified, 
will be saved,” he meant to refer to a purification of the body 
with water, by the hands of men, rather than to a purification of the 
soul with the Gospel, and by the Spirit of Christ. But if this passage 
be taken to refer to that purification with water, which is the initia- 
tory service of Christianity, then it is plain that this is referred to as 
an institution already existing, and well-known, and not as one, then, 
for the first time, established. So in like manner it may be observed, 
of the direction given by our Lord to the disciples in Galilee, recorded 
by St. Matthew, xxviii. 16—20, that this also mentions only that 
purification of the mind, which the Gospel was to be the means of effect- 
ing, in those who, by the preaching of the Gospel, were brought 
to trust to the Saviour. And if this passage should still be held 
to relate to purification with water, it does not thence follow that 
it contains the institution of Christian baptism. This cannot be, both 
because in two passages of St. John’s Gospel mention is made of 
Christian baptism, as observed at the beginning of our Lord’s ministry; 
and because this passage only directs the apostles to extend to all 
nations, what hitherto had been confined to the Jewish people. “Go and 
make disciples of all nations, purifying them... . teaching them, &c.’’. . 
As well might we suppose that they had never before been directed to 
make disciples of their own countrymen, because here they are directed 
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to make disciples of all nations, as that they had never before been 
directed to baptize Jews, because here they are directed to baptize 
Gentiles also. The two passages in the Gospel of St. John, which 
relate to the observance of Christian baptism, during the ministry 
of our Lord, do not contain the institution of the rite, but merely 
incidental allusions to it as something already existing. 

Now if Christian baptism possessed a nature essentially different 
from that of all Jewish baptisms, it is in the highest degree probable, 
that the institution of the rite would have had a prominent place among 
the facts of our Lord’s life, and that the account of it would have 
a prominent place in the records of his history. The common 
assumption of this difference, which is made both by those who hold 
baptismal regeneration, and those who maintain believers’ baptism, has 
led to the common supposition, that the passages quoted from 
the Gospels of St. Mark and St. Matthew do contain such a formal 
institution of the rite, as the imagined difference in its nature would 
demand. As, if Christian baptism thus differed from Jewish baptisms, 
an account of its first appointment would be expected, so, because no 
such account is found, we infer that no such difference existed. If 
our Lord wished to retain in his economy one of the services of the 
former dispensation, and to use it as those services had before been 
always used, as a general indication of what was required of all, and 
offered to all, with no difference of usage, and no other difference of 
signification but what the whole tenor of his instructions would 
obviously suggest,—then it is both natural, and in perfect accordance 
with his conduct in other things, that this rite should simply be 
adopted by him, and quietly introduced to the Christian system. Not 
only did he retain all the doctrines, the prophecies, and the moral pre- 
cepts of the Jewish economy, but he also adopted the manner of 
instruction, the mode of worship, the officers and form of discipline, 
already existing in the Jewish synagogues. We have no account of the 
first appointment of preaching, as distinct from the publication of the 
Gospel made by persons going from place to place. We have no 
account of the first appointment of Christian worship. We have no 
account of the first appointment of presbyters or bishops in the Christ- 
ian church, nor, probably, of deacons. In these, and other particulars, 
the new religious system resembled the old, and, therefore, no mention is 
made of the introduction of what was already familiar to the minds of the 
first Christians, although its adoption is abundantly proved by subsequent 
references. Had the regular preaching of the Gospel been altogether 
unlike the teaching delivered every Sabbath-day in the synagogue—had 
the prayers and praises to be offered in Christian congregations been 
unlike anything done by Jewish assemblies—had the presbyters and 
deacons of the Christian church possessed an office and authority 
wholly different from that intrusted to the rulers of the synagogue—_ 
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the commencement of what was new would, in all probability, be dis- 
tinctly noted, and referred to the original appointment of our Lord. So, 
if Christian baptism differed from Jewish baptism, as believers’ baptism 
does, the beginning of such a novelty would surely be indicated, 
and the requisite sanction be expressed, in an account of its institu- 
tion. But if Christian baptism agreed with Jewish baptisms, no such 
mention could be expected. From the legal purifications which they 
so often observed, the Jews had learnt the duty of avoiding that pollu- 
tion which resulted from the transgression of any of the rules appointed 
by God. The purification by John, of those who had received all 
the ceremonial purifications of the law, would teach them that another 
purification, even the purification of the soul by repentance, (Sdamricpa 
peravoias,) was requisite for all who would be prepared for the reign of 
the Messiah. And the purification by the apostles of Christ, of those 
who had received the purification of John, the purification of repent- 
ance, would teach them that a still higher purification, the purification 
of the soul by regeneration, (Aovrpév madcyyevecias,) produced by the 
Spirit of Christ, was necessary for all who would possess the blessings 
of the kingdom of heaven. No interpretation was needed, to make 
these services intelligible to all. On the supposition that Christian bap- 
tism, like other baptisms, was merely an emblematical exhibition of 
spiritual purity, and that it was administered to all who were will- 
ing to receive it, we should expect little, if any, reference to its 
institution. But if, while every other baptism was administered 
to all, this was to be restricted to a peculiar class—if, while others 
were given-to those who had been impure, as emblems of the 
purity which henceforth they ought to seek, and might attain, this 
was to be given only to the purified, to those who were reformed 
in character, or regenerated in heart, as a sign of their already having 
this purity—it is in the highest degree improbable that the introduc- 
tion of such a rite should pass without the slightest notice. As the 
absence of all mention of the institution of Christian baptism is incon- 
sistent with the supposition that it was to be administered as the sign 
of a change already experienced, to those only who really or professedly 
were converted and renewed in mind by the Gospel and the grace 
of Christ, it disproves this supposition. As the same silence is 
fully accounted for, by the supposition that Christian baptism was to 
be administered like other baptisms to all, as an emblem of the change 
of mind which was to be experienced, it proves this supposition to 
be true. 

II. The references made to the observance of Christian baptism 
during the life of our Lord, support the same conclusion. It is recorded 
by St. Luke that all the people were baptized by John, and that after- 
wards our Lord himself received this baptism.—iii. 21. By St. John 
it is related, that at a period subsequent to this the apostles of Christ 
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were administering baptism in his name. The disciples of John came 
to him and said, “‘ Rabbi, he who was with thee on the other side the 
Jordan, and to whom thou gavest testimony, this person is baptizing, 
and all are going to him.”’—iii. 26. And again it is said, ‘ the Phari- 
sees had heard, that Jesus made and baptized more disciples than John, 
although in fact Jesus did not baptize, but his disciples.””—iv. 1. Now 
this baptism, which was so performed by the apostles of Christ, that 
what they did was considered to be done by him, which began to be 
administered after all the people had been baptized by John, and which 
was deemed by John’s disciples to be adverse to his claims, must be 
Christian baptism. It could not be the baptism of John, for it is dis- 
tinguished from his ; where the one began the other ended ; it was con- 
sidered to be in opposition to his; it was additional to his ; and it is 
attributed not to John but to our Lord. It could not be the unautho- 
rised institution of the apostles, for besides the improbability of their 
assuming such an authority, the statement twice introduced—that 
Jesus baptized,—is not contradicted by the historian. In the first 
place, it is suffered to pass without comment as being substantially 
true; and in the second place it is merely qualified by the additional 
remark that Jesus did not baptize with his own hands ; he did so only 
by the ministry of his disciples. And lastly, it could not be a prior 
Christian baptism to which the baptism often named in the Acts of the 
Apostles was supplementary. The notion that our Lord instituted two 
baptisms, one, which was administered during his life, and another, 
after his resurrection, has not the slightest scriptural foundation. There 
is no reason whatever for supposing, that any who were baptized by 
the apostles of Christ during his stay with them, were afterwards 
re-baptized ; nor are there any circumstances, except such as resulted 
from the gradual development of the Christian system, by which the 
baptisms administered at a later period differ from those adminis- 
tered at an earlier. We have, therefore, in these passages irrefragable 
proofs of the existence and general observance of Christian baptism 
at the commencement of our Lord’s ministry. 

Now, that there are only two references to this rite in all the records 
of our Lord’s ministry, tends to prove that it had no peculiar, or extra- 
ordinary nature, but that it so agreed with the common customs of the 
country, as to furnish no occasion either for narrative or comment. 
Had Christian baptism been designed to mark out the instructed, tried, 
and approved followers of Christ, to denote the change of mind which 
they had undergone, and thus to distinguish them from the multitudes 
among whom our Lord obtained but a transient popularity,—it is 
scarcely possible, that it should not give rise to many explanations, and 
admonitions. But there are none. The nature of these two references 
to Christian baptism, adds much strength to our argument. For when 
the baptism of John, and the baptism of Christ are presented together, 
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there is nothing to lead us to suppose, that while John baptized all 
who came to him, the disciples of Christ baptized only an approved 
class of persons. On the contrary, the language of the historian proves, 
that the baptism of Christ was, like the baptism of John, uncondi- 
tional, and that, consequently, it was equally indiscriminate and 
general. We read elsewhere, in reference to John, that all the people of 
the country went to him and were baptized. We read here, in refer- 
ence to our Lord, that he baptized, and all the people went to him. 
As the one statement proves that most of those who went out to John 
were baptized by him, so the other statement shows that most of those 
who, at the first, went to hear Christ were baptized by his disciples. 
Had the multitudes merely listened to Christ, without in any way 
assuming the character of his disciples, there would have been no occa- 
sion for the jealousy of the disciples of John. Moreover it is given as 
an uncontradicted report, not only that at a certain time more persons 
went out to listen to the preaching of Christ, than of John, but that 
Jesus baptized more disciples than John. The simple style of these two 
references to Christian baptism confirms the conclusion, that it differed 
but little in form, meaning, or subjects, from the common purifications 
of the Jews. The absence in the history of Christ of all indication of 
such difference between the rite which he instituted, and those of the 
same name already existing, and the statement that the baptism of 
Christ was as general as that of John, and that at one period those 
who received Christian baptism were more numerous, prove conclu- 
sively that the Christian rite was not given exclusively to a class, as a 
sign of that in which they already differed from others ; but that it was 
given to all, as an emblem of that purity of mind which Christ by his 
Spirit would produce in all who really trusted to him. 

III. No condition for the observance of Christian baptism is men- 
tioned in any part of the New Testament. Nowhere is it said that men 
ought to possess a certain character before they receive this rite, nor is 
it ever mentioned as the exclusive possession and privilege of a peculiar 
class of persons. The only passage in our version of the New Testament, 
in which a condition of baptism is specified, is the thirty-seventh verse 
of the eighth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles. Were this passage 
genuine, it would only prove that a full belief in the Divine mission of 
Jesus to be the Lord and Saviour of men, was requisite to the reception 
of this rite. But this verse has no right to be regarded as any portion 
of the word of God. It is noted as spurious in nearly all critical editions 
of the sacred text. It was probably a marginal note to some early manu- 
script, by which the writer expressed what, according to the notions 
and practices of his time, would have been a suitable requirement on 
the part of Philip, and a sufficient answer on the part of the Ethiopian ; 
and from the margin it has crept into the text of some manuscripts. 
But on the ground both of internal and external evidence, it is, by the 
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judgment of nearly all biblical critics, rejected altogether from the page 
of Scripture, as a worthless interpolation. Yet this is the passage most 
frequently quoted in defence of believers’ baptism! * 

It has been imagined that the address of our Lord to his apostles, 
‘* Make disciples of all nations, purifying them. . . . teaching them,” &c. 
fixes, beyond controversy, the limits within which the ordinance should 
be observed. Our Lord directs his apostles to make disciples of all 
nations, and he directs them to baptize them andinstruct them. From 
these scriptural statements the very apocryphal inference is drawn, 
that only such persons as are truly converted to God, having been 
renewed by the grace of Christ, should receive the rite of Christian 
baptism. The premises of this argument are,—make disciples of all 
nations,—baptizing them: and the conclusion,— none but persons 
truly converted to God, and renewed by the Spirit of Christ, ought to 
be baptized with water. To connect the premises with the conclusion, 
the following assumptions are made, and they are absolutely necessary. 
1. It is assumed that the purification here mentioned is ritual and 
corporeal, and not real and spiritual. 2. It is assumed that to make 
disciples always involves the reformation of the character, and the 
regeneration of the heart. 3. It is assumed that the order of the words 
shows the only right order of the actions they express, and that conse- 
quently men must first be made disciples in this sense, before they are 
baptized. All these suppositions must be true, to render the conclusion 
just ; but all of them are contrary to truth. 

The first assumption, that the purification here mentioned is a puri- 
fication of the body, has been already discussed. If reference is here 
made to the great end of the apostle’s ministry, the purification of men 
for the service of God,—their consecration to the spiritual worship of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost ; if for this end they were to 
make disciples of all nations, by teaching them to observe all that 
Christ enjoined,—then obviously this commission does not limit the rite 
of baptism to any class of persons, for it contains no allusion to the rite. 





* Of the uncial manuscripts containing the Acts of the Apostles, this verse is 
wanting in five, and these are the oldest and most valuable; while it is found in one. 
Of the later manuscripts, those which have not this verse are four times as many as 
those which have it, and these vary considerably.—Of the versions, it is absent from 
the older Syriac, the Arabic of Erpenius, the Coptic, the Sahidic, the Ethiopian, and 
from some manuscripts of the Slavonian; and it is marked as suspicious in the later 
Syriac. It is given in the Armenian, in the Arabic of the Polyglott, and the Vulgate.— 
Of the fathers, it is wanting in quotations of the passage given by Chrysostom, and 
in some manuscripts of Theophilus and (Zcumenius. It appears in the works of Irenzus, 
and is quoted by Cyprian, Pacian, Jerome, and Augustine. Every branch of external 
evidence is against the genuineness of the verse. The internal evidence is equally 
conclusive. For its omission, either through inadvertence or design, no plausible 
cause can be assigned—while its introduction can be most satisfactorily explained. 
On these grounds it is rejected by Grotius, Mill, Wetstein, Pearce, Matthei, Newcome, 
Griesbach, Tittman, Knapp, Kuinoel, Gratz, Vater, Scholz, and Bloomfield. 
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But if this be not granted, then the second assumption may be dis- 
proved, and this will be equally fatal to the conclusion. To make 
disciples of all nations, (ya6nreicare,) is to make them the scholars of 
Jesus Christ, to persuade them to become learners in his school. He is 
a disciple of Christ, (uanr}s,) who acknowledges Christ as his teacher, 
and learns anything of him. This term is neither by its common 
signification, nor by its use in the New Testament, restricted to those 
who have learnt the Christian system of doctrine, still less is it con- 
fined to those who observe the Christian system of duty. Thus, a dis- 
ciple, a learner, is opposed to a teacher. We read of the disciples 
of Moses, of John, of the pharisees, where no degree of attainment or 
description of character is implied, but simply an acknowledgment 
of some one as a teacher, and the reception of some of his instruc- 
tions. The term is applied to Joseph of Arimathea, though he was 
afraid to acknowledge the mission of Jesus. He was a disciple, but 
secretly, through fear of the Jews.—John xix. 38. The multitudes, 
exceeding in number those who received John’s instructions, who for 
a time listened to the instructions of Christ, are said to have been 
made disciples by him.—Johniv. 1. They who at a subsequent period 
were offended by the obscurity of one of his discourses, and on that 
account ceased to follow him, are mentioned as his disciples. ‘“ Many 
of his disciples left him, and went back, and no longer accompanied 
him.”—John vi. 66. The multitude who welcomed him to Jerusalem, 
deeming him the lo ng-expected Saviour, but who in general acknow- 
ledged him only on the supposition that he was to reign in worldly 
honour and prosperity, are mentioned as the whole multitude of his 
disciples.—Luke xix. 37. That the term payrjs is in some places 
used to express more than merely a learner, is not denied. Sometimes, 
by the disciples, the twelve apostles are meant, and sometimes those 
who, having learnt the real nature of the salvation of Christ, continue 
in their devotedness to him. “If ye persevere in what I teach, then 
are ye truly my disciples.” But there is nothing to show that a person 
is not made a disciple of Christ, until he has learnt the chief heads of 
Christian instruction, and proved by his life that it was neither from 
ignorance nor insincerity that he acknowledged Jesus as his Lord. 
A little child who is only able to receive Christian instruction from a 
mother’s lips, is a disciple of Christ, as well as the most advanced 
Christian.* They who were to be made disciples of Christ, were to be 
carried on from the first rudiments of Christianity, till they possessed 
that knowledge of the Saviour and that confidence in him, which would 
secure their salvation; and from this stage they were to be conducted 
onward to the height of Christian perfection. The direction to make 





* “There are many persons, men and women, sixty and seventy years of age, who 
from childhood were made disciples of Christ ;” 4: é« waldwy eualyred@ncay Tq 
Xpworq. Justin Martyr, Apol. ii. p. 62. 
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men disciples included all this. It did not end with gaining a bare 
acknowledgment of the Divine mission of Christ ; nor did it terminate 
with what was essential to personal salvation : but it comprehended the 
whole of Christian discipline from the commencement to the close. It 
does not follow that because the apostles were to seek that those whom 
they instructed should with the mind trust to the Saviour, in order to 
their acceptance, and with the mouth acknowledge him as Lord, in 
order to their salvation, that such only were disciples ; for if so, it 
would also follow, that because they were to seek to present every man 
perfect, and to bring all to the full measure of the stature of a perfect 
man, therefore, they only who had attained to perfection were the dis- 
ciples of Christ. But if one who is persuaded to become a learner of 
Christ is made a disciple, then if only disciples were to be baptized, this 
would be a condition of Christian baptism exactly similar to that which 
existed for Jewish baptism, and for John’s baptism,—a condition not 
in either case prescribed, but resulting from the nature of every such 
service,—not expressed by any previous profession, but involved in the 
act itself. Every Gentile who received the purification with water, 
which the law of Moses ordained for the unclean, by this act professed 
to be adisciple of Moses. They who received the purification of John, 
thereby professed to be his disciples. In like manner they who received 
the purification administered by the apostles in the name of their Lord, 
thus acknowledged themselves to be the disciples of Christ. If a disci- 
ple of Christ is a learner, though but beginning to receive Christian 
instruction, then this passage cannot restrict the rite of baptism to 
those who have both learnt enough for their salvation, and are rightly 
using their knowledge. 

But if it be still asserted that the term padnrevoare indicates that pro- 
gress in Christian instruction, and that degree of confidence in the 
Saviour, which are essential to salvation, then the third assumption, that 
because ‘‘ make disciples” stands in the sentence before “ baptizing,” all 
this must be attained before baptism, and they only by whom it has been 
obtained should be baptized, can from this passage alone be proved to 
be untrue. For what is the principle of this reasoning? It is, that if 
two things are mentioned one after another, that which is first named 
must be completed, before that which is named after can exist. A more 
unwarrantable assumption than this, it would not be easy to produce. 
Does not the mention of the end to be gained often precede the men- 
tion of the means to be used ; and do not general expressions often pre- 
cede the mention of particulars included by them? If to make men disci- 
ples of Christ invariably means to make them true Christians, this was 
an end to be sought by the apostles; baptizing them and teaching them 
to observe the commandments of Christ, may be the means to be used, 
and the expression for the means would naturally follow the expression 
for the end. Or if to make men disciples of Christ, be to introduce 
them to the school of Christ, and train them up in all the lessons and 
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duties of Christianity, this was the whole of their work ; baptizing 
them, and teaching them would be two parts of that work, and the 
mention of these two parts of their ministry would naturally suc- 
ceed the general term expressive of the whole. If the direction given 
to the apostles had been, make disciples of all nations, baptize them, 
and teach them, it could not possibly be learnt from the merearrangement 
of the words whether what was prescribed by the first preceded what was 
prescribed by the second and third, or comprehended them, or followed 
them. But this is not the direction given. It is, make disciples of all 
nations, baptizing them, teaching them. The use of the imperative form 
in the first word, and of the participial form without a conjunction in 
the second and third, indicates, that they are not distinct commands to 
be observed in the order of the words. The passage is often commented 
upon as though it were written, make disciples of all nations, and 
those whom you have made disciples baptize ; but this is an addition to 
the command of Christ, to which his words give not the slightest 
sanction. If, because make disciples precedes baptizing, only true 
Christians should be baptized, it must also follow, that because make 
disciples precedes teaching, only true Christians should be taught. And 
again, if because make disciples precedes baptizing, men must be 
proved to be truly Christians before they are baptized, then because 
baptizing precedes teaching, men must be proved to have been bap- 
tized before they are admitted to Christian instruction,—before they 
are taught to observe the commandments of Christ. But if the 
order of the words does not show what is to precede, and what 
to follow, then, whatever may be the meaning of make disci- 
ples, there is no proof that this work must be completed before what 
is mentioned after be begun—before the rite of baptism be administered, 
(supposing that to be mentioned here,) or Christian instruction be 
communicated. We object to the assumptions that the baptism here 
mentioned is a purification with water,—that they only are disciples of 
Christ who are truly converted, and regenerate,—and that the order of 
the words proves that what is enjoined in the first direction must be 
completed, before what is enjoined in the second can be attended to. 
If either of these three suppositions have been disproved, then the con- 
clusion deduced from this passage is overthrown, and it is shown 
to contain no restriction of the rite of Christian baptism.* 





* If we had read, They made disciples of the people, baptizing them and teaching 
them—the latter clause of the sentence would be understood as explanatory of the 
former. So when we read, Make disciples of all nations, baptizing them, teaching 
them, the most natural interpretation is, make disciples of all nations, by baptizing 
them and teaching them ; and not, make disciples of all nations, and when you have 
made them disciples, then baptize them, and teach them. The following examples 
will show that when a verb is followed by one or more participles, these frequently 
only indicate how the action expressed by the verb is performed. From these texts 
very strange conclusions may be deduced by the principle which leads to the conclu- 
sion that, because make disciples precedes baptizing, men must be made disciples 
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Similar remarks may be made on the passage in St. Mark’s Gospel ; 
“‘ He who believes, and is purified.’’ There is here no reference to bap- 
tism with water ; and on the supposition that there is, the mention of 
belief before baptism, may be accounted for, bythe acknowledged truth, 
that belief is of more importance than baptism, without recourse to the 
mere conjecture, that the belief which is the condition of salvation 
must precede the reception of the Christian rite of initiation. 

Because St. Peter, on the day of Pentecost, said to the multitude, “ Re- 
pent and be baptized,”’ it has been supposed that he taught that repent- 
ance was the condition of baptism, and that only those, who possessed 
that repentance which insures the forgiveness of sins, were invited to 
come to be baptized. This argument, like the last, rests merely on the 
order of the words. That some change of mind ought to precede the 
reception of Christian baptism is not denied. Some change of mind 
must necessarily have taken place in those who heard the address of the 
apostle, or they would not have consented to receive Christian baptism. 
No one can suppose that the apostle wished the adversaries of 
Christ to call themselves his disciples, or that he desired any to do so 
ignorantly, or thoughtlessly. By his discourse, he had shown that 
Jesus, whom the Jews had crucified, was the true Messiah; he had 
convinced many of their guilt in hitherto rejecting him ; and in conclu- 
sion, he called on all to repent—to change their minds—to relinquish 





before they are baptized. “‘ They were baptized at the Jordan by him, confessing their 
sins.””—Matt. iii. 6. Therefore they were baptized before they confessed. “ Call 
the labourers and pay them, beginning with the last.”—xx. 8. Therefore, the labour- 
ers were paid before the steward began to pay them. ‘ They began to dispute with 
him, seeking of him a sign from heaven, tempting him.”—Mark viii. 11. Therefore 
they disputed with him before they asked for a sign. “‘ Whom God raised, loosing the 
bonds of death.”—Acts ii. 24, Therefore, the resurrection preceded the loosing the 
bonds of death. “Saul made havoc of the church, entering the houses, and dragging 
forth men and women.’’—viii. 3. Therefore Saul made havoc of the church, before 
he entered the houses and seized the persons of Christians. ‘‘ Saul confounded 
the Jews, proving that this is the Christ.”—ix. 22. Therefore, he first confounded 
them, and then proved the truth of his doctrine. ‘“ They let him down from the wall, 
lowering him in a basket.”—v. 25. Therefore, he was let down from the wall before he 
was put into the basket. ‘ Whom they slew, hanging ona tree.”—xi. 39. Therefore, 
Jesus was slain before he was crucified. ‘“ He left not himself without witness, doing 
them good, giving them rain from heaven, and fruitful seasons, and filling their hearts 
with food and gladness.”—xiv. 17. Therefore, God gave testimony of himself to 
the heathen before he did them good, and gave them rain. “ He reasoned with them, 
showing, and making evident from the Scriptures, that Christ should suffer.”— 
xvii. 3. Therefore, Paul first reasoned with the Jews, and then quoted the Scriptures. 
Thou approvest the things which are excellent, being instructed from the law.”— 
Rom. ii. 18. Therefore, they who approved what was excellent were, on this 
account, instructed from the law. All these conclusions are evidently false, but the 
principle which requires that only disciples should be baptized, because padnredoare 
precedes Barri(ovres, justifies them, and it is, therefore, equally false. 

N. 8. VOL. VI. 55 
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their former thoughts, sentiments, and purposes, in reference to Jesus, 
and to adopt those suitable to what he now declared concerning him. 
Their repentance was to begin with an acknowledgment of Jesus 
as the promised Saviour, and this acknowledgment was to be made by 
the reception of the rite of baptism administered in his name. That the 
experience and evidence of the great change, which Scripture calls 
repentance, was required previous to the performance of the rite, is 
destitute of all proof, and is plainly impossible. It would be unreason- 
able to expect that such a requirement would be complied with during 
the space of a few hours, even in a solitary case. That the experience 
and evidence of a reformation of character, as a preparatory condition 
to the reception of this rite, should have been required by the apostle, 
and complied with by three thousand persons in the latter part of one 
day, isimpossible. Their repentance might begin then, but it could 
not be proved then. Their baptism was an acknowledgment of the 
claims of Jesus, and not a profession of their own religious experience. 
It was to precede the forgiveness of sins, and the gift of the Holy 
Spirit. The forgiveness of sins, and the gift of the Holy Spirit, were 
promised to those who repented and were baptized. The forgiveness 
of sins is not made an antecedent to baptism, nor is the gift of 
the Holy Spirit made its consequent. Both are represented as depend- 
ing on that change of mind, of the commencement of which the 
reception of baptism was to be the profession, and of which faith in 
Christ was the highest and most important element. 

The baptism of Cornelius and his friends is distinguished from all 
the baptisms mentioned in the Scriptures by the previous communica- 
tion of the Holy Spirit ; and because this is alleged by St. Peter as a 
reason for their baptism, though Gentiles, some have supposed that it 
is universally the only sufficient reason. But because they who receive 
the Holy Spirit should be baptized, it cannot be inferred that they 
only should be baptized. If they who have not received the Holy 
Spirit ought not to be baptized, then the multitudes baptized by 
the apostles during the life of Christ ought not to have been bap- 
tized, for then the Holy Spirit was not given; the thousands baptized 
at the day of Pentecost ought not to have been baptized, for to them, 
as destitute, this gift was promised; the Samaritans baptized by 
Philip ought not to have been baptized, for none of them obtained 
this blessing till some time after their baptism, when they were visited 
by the apostles Peter and John. So it might be observed of the Ethi- 
opian, of St. Paul, of Lydia, of the Philippian jailor, and of the Ephe- 
sians. The case of Cornelius and his friends, the first converts from 
the Gentiles, is obviously an exception to the general rule. It was 
designed to convince the Jews of the propriety of receiving Gentiles 
into the Christian church ; and it was merely because they were Gen- 
tiles that the apostle said, “‘Can any one withhold water that these 
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should not be baptized, who have received the Holy Spirit, even as our- 
selves ?”” 

These are the passages commonly adduced in support of believers’ 
baptism, but, when examined, they are found to be all irrelevant and 
inconclusive. If the baptism had been intended only for a class, that 
class would have been described. If any previous condition was 
demanded, it would have been named. We conclude that it was for all, 
since it is no where limited; and that it was unconditional, because 
no condition is ever mentioned. What persons should be and do 
before they are baptized is not stated in any part of the New Testa- 
ment. Many sermons are sufficiently copious on this subject, but the 
sacred Scriptures are altogether silent. 

(To be continued.) 





THE PROPOSED UNION OF THE SCOTCH PRESBYTERIANS 
AND THE WELSH CALVINISTIC METHODISTS. 


Sir,—It will be a happy time when all who believe on Christ shall be 
“one.” The anticipations of its approach delighted the Redeemer’s 
mind even while preparing to drink the dread cup of his sufferings. 
His prayers for its coming are recorded in heaven—on the very page 
that chronicles the history of his death. It must come; and his dis- 
ciples of all denominations should prepare for its approaching glory by 
seeking opportunities for occasional communion in all such religious 
exercises as would not involve a compromise of their distinctive prin- 
ciples. It is a good sign of the times that Mr. James’s very happy 
proposal is exciting such interest. A similar suggestion made in Wales 
two years ago—recommending periodical associations for prayer as 
calculated to prepare for further communion—was allowed to “ die 
away ;” but Mr. James’s appeals have stirred up such “‘ yearnings after 
union” as will not allow his plan to remain long in abeyance. Ina 
fellowship based on a principle so evangelically catholic the Presby- 
terians of Scotland and the Methodists of Wales may safely join; but 
their present project of forming a junction on the principle of subscrip- 
tion to such standards as would be necessary for the purpose of vesting 
their government in the same general judicatory is altogether imprac- 
ticable: for, to say nothing of the discrepancies of their creeds, the 
‘‘ Constitutional Deed’’ of the Welsh Methodists expressly provides 
that the sessions of their assembly must be held in Wales, so that they 
could not now become a branch of a church having its supreme court 
in Scotland. The Declaration of their Deed, page 38, runs as follows : 

“ And such of the connexion as may be non-resident in Wales shall be under the 
control of the Quarterly Associations in the same manner as if within North Wales 
or South Wales, and shall be subject to the like regulations as to admission, reproof, 
suspension, and exclusion, and as to the choice of ministers, preachers, and elders— 
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and the congregations or societies out of North Wales and South Wales may insti- 
tute monthly meetings upon a plan similar to those institutions within Nerth Wales 
and South Wales, with the consent and approbation of the Quarterly Associations to 
be held in Wales.” 


Now, as it is not likely that the English, Scotch, and Irish Presby- 
terians can find their way clear to become suéd-sections of the ‘‘ Welsh 
Methodist Connexion,” would it not be desirable that these respectable 
elasses of British Christians (instead of wasting their energies in vain 
attempts to form a junction on the uniformity principle) should at once 
listen to Mr. James’s most feasible proposal by uniting with their 
brethren of other communities in the lovely exercise of offering prayer 
to God through Jesus Christ? When such orthodox denominations as 
these, intent on their “ own things,” look away from the olive-branch 
of peace, and in expressive silence estrange themselves from a scheme 
so happily adapted to unite all believers in one brotherhood of love,— 
and when they thus studiously stand aloof for the very purpose of con- 
structing from their amalgamated canons a more perfect standard of 
uniformity, it may be asked, Is this donethat their love may be multi- 
plied, or is it done that their sectarianism may be strengthened? Have 
they no reason to fear that the elements of a kind of Newmania may be 
at work in their assemblies, and that its latent workings may so grieve 
the Spirit of Christ as to cause him to withhold the consolations of his 
influence ? 

The standard of a general “ Protestant Evangelical Union’ is now 
fairly unfurled—exhibiting no sectarian colours—no blended crosses of 
patron saints along its beautiful margin—only THE cross in the centre. 
Let all who would follow Christ flock around it. A public recognition 
of each other as his disciples will prepare for the proposed fellowship 
of prayer. Communion around his throne will lead to communion 
around his fable. And then his ministers will gladly seek an inter- 
change of pulpit services, not for the purpose of discussing the pecu- 
liarities of their respective orders, but to preach the glad tidings of our 
common salvation ;—for on occasions so delightfully sacred to the 
cause of Christian union, they should be determined to know nothing 
among their hearers save Jesus Christ and him crucified. 

S. R. 





THE DIVINE AUTHORITY OF THE LORD’S-DAY. 
(Continued from Page 605.) 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CONGREGATIONAL MAGAZINE, 


My Dear Sin,—Permit me to resume my remarks on the article of 
W. S., respecting the Divine authority of the Lord’s-day. I have 
already replied to his futile attempt to prove that the Decalogue 
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has been abolished, and shown by several passages from the New 
Testament, and, among the rest, some passages which W. S. strangely 
imagined supported his theory, that the abolition of the Decalogic law 
was an idea utterly unknown to the inspired writers. According to 
them, the faith, instead of nullifying, establishes the law. And, strange 
to say, W. S. himself, after representing the Decalogue as a novelty, as 
a “limited and provisional code, having a beginning and an end,” yet 
admits, that the other commands of the Decalogue are sometimes 
quoted ‘‘as partial expositions of the morallaw.” And yet the Deca- 
logue has an end—and its precepts are ‘‘ substituted by the Christian 
law of love!’ To one uninitiated all this appears mysterious. 

But W. S. says, that though the other precepts of the Decalogue are 
quoted in the New Testament, “the fourth never is ;” and from this, 
infers the abolition of the Sabbatic law. But let me ask W. S., are all the 
other precepts of the Decalogue quoted in the New Testament? Where 
does he find the second quoted in the New Testament? where the third? 
Are we, then, to infer that the second and third precepts of the law 
have been repealed, and are not obligatory on Christians? On this 
writer’s principles we are. But, perhaps, W. S. will reply, that if these 
precepts are not quoted in the New Testament, there will be found 
there what is equivalent to them. Very good. This is the fact. But 
it shows the futility of the argument, founded on the omission of the 
fourth commandment in the New Testament. If it be not quoted there, 
what is equivalent to it is found there. 

But after all his reasonings, W. S. will at length be compelled to admit 
the moral obligation of a Sabbath. His own principles will compel 
him; and to this kind of coercion in religion he cannot object. He 
admits that Christians are morally obliged to meet together for the 
public worship of God. But this involves another obligation. It 
involves the obligation to set apart some portion of time for conducting 
such worship. And there must be a stated time—a time when the 
churches of the saints can conveniently assemble. Hence the setting 
apart of such a stated period is morally binding on Christians ; and no 
Christian can, without heinous sin, alienate that portion of time to any 
other purpose. 

I shall now pass on to other considerations. Let me then call the 
attention of W. 8. to 

Thirdly. The announcement of the day of the Redeemer’s resurrection, 
as being about to become a sacred day—a day to be devoted to the Lord. 
**Open to me the gates of righteousness ; I will go into them, and 
will praise the Lord—this gate of the Lord into which the righteous 
shall enter. I will praise thee, because thou hast heard me, and 
become my salvation. The stone which the builders refused is become 
the head-stone of the corner. This is the Lord’s doing; it is marvel- 
lous in our eyes. This is the day which the Lord hath made, we will 
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rejoice and be glad in it.” That this is a prophecy respecting Christ, 
no one acquainted with the New Testament can be ignorant. It is fre- 
quently applied to him in the gospels and epistles. Now, what is 
the teaching of this passage? It teaches us that in the Saviour’s time 
there was to be a day set apart to his honour, a day which the Lord has 
made, that is, of the Lord’s appointing—that on this day the gates of 
righteousness were to be opened for the admission of the righteous— 
and that it was to be a day of prayer, and praise, and sacred rejoicing. 
Moreover, this psalm asserts, that this sacred day was to be that on 
which the stone, rejected by the builders, was to become the head-stone 
of the corner. And what day is that, but the first day of the week, on 
which the Lord Jesus arose triumphantly from the grave? His cruci- 
fixion was his rejection by the builders; his resurrection was the 
** Lord’s dcing,” in making him the head-stone of the corner. And the 
day on which he was made the head-stone of the corner was, therefore, 
to be a day of joy and sacred observance, according to the prediction ; 
to which prediction the fact beautifully corresponds ; the apostles and 
apostolic churches all observing this day of the resurrection as a day 
sacred to the Lord. This leads me to notice, 

Fourthly. The example of the apostles and apostolic churches. In the 
twentieth chapter of John, we read of the disciples meeting together on 
two successive first days of the week, and on each occasion, Jesus pre- 
senting himself in the midst of them. Why did Jesus present himself 
among them on these occasions—on these first days of the week, and 
not on the seventh day ’—the day peculiarly appropriated to religious 
worship and solemn assemblies among the Jews? Obviously, I think, 
to give his sanction to the religious observance of this day—to intimate 
that on this day he would, in an especial manner, fulfil his promise to 
his praying people, “‘ Wherever two or three are met together in 
my name, there will I be in the midst of them.” Accordingly we find, 
so far as we have historic information on the subject, that the first day 
of the week was, ever after, religiously observed by the apostles, and the 
churches planted by them. Thus, the disciples were assembled together 
on the day of Pentecost, which was the first day of the week, (and 
assembled for devotional exercises,) when the Holy Spirit was poured 
out upon them from on high.* Thus, also, Paul waited seven days at 
Troas, for the first day of the week, to meet with the church, for 
the observance of the Lord’s supper, for preaching and prayer.t And 
thus, also, Paul instructs the Corinthians to lay by them on the first 
day of the week, their contributions for the poor saints ; t which shows 
that on this day they were accustomed to assemble together. And we 
know from uninspired writers, from the very days of the apostles, that 





* Acts ii. + Acts xx. 6—12. t 1 Cor. xvi. 1, 2. 
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the first day of the week was observed by the Christian church at large. 
‘That the custom of assembling for public worship on the Lord’s-day 
was extensively adopted by Christians at a very early period, is thus 
clearly proved.” Such is the admission of W. 8. ; but he adds, ‘Still 
the custom, however ancient or general, was founded on human 
consent, not on Divine command.” This is a mere assumption. I 
maintain, that if the first day of the week was observed, as W. S. admits 
it was, by the early churches, with the sanction of the apostles, whom 
God had appointed and inspired for the regulation of his churches, 
then it was observed by Divine authority. And the very text which 
W. 8. quotes from Galatians, to show that no such day was divinely 
appointed, completely upsets himself. ‘Ye observe days, and months, 
and times, and years ; I am afraid of you, lest I have bestowed upon 
you labour in vain.” Now if the first day of the week were observed 
by the primitive churches without Divine warrant, would Paul have 
sanctioned its observance at the very time he was so seriously caution- 
ing the Galatian churches against the observance of times and seasons ? 
Would he have sanctioned the very thing he condemned? Would he 
have recognized will-woiship, while the forcible interrogatory of Jehovah 
stared him in the face, “ Who hath required this at your hands?” 
Who will affirm it? 

The passage in the fourteenth chapter of Romans, ‘“‘One manesteemeth 
one day above another; another man esteemeth every day alike ; let every 
man be fully persuaded in his own mind,” is not a ‘‘ declaration” that 
in Gentile churches at least, neither the Jewish nor Christian Sabbath 
was then established by Divine authority. The apostle in this connex- 
ion treats of Jewish scruples, and Jewish observances; and by a com- 
parison of it with Col. ii. 16, and Gal. iv. 10, “‘we may draw the con- 
clusion pretty clearly, that juépa here relates to days which the scruples 
of Jewish Christians deemed sacred, and has no relation to the jpépa 
Kupiov (the Lord’s-day) which all agreed to keep holy.””—Stuart in loco. 

The fact that the Lord’s-day, under some peculiar circumstances, 
as when Christians were persecuted, or enslaved, could not be observed 
by them, makes nothing for the theory opposed. W. S. was only 
losing his time and wasting his ink in adducing it. There were sea- 
sons during which they could not meet for the public worship of God ; 
is it therefore not a moral duty? There have been seasons during 
which parents could not educate their children, nor children relieve the 
distresses of their parents or provide for their own households; are 
these, therefore, no moral duties? Who will say it? 

The Saviour’s walking on the first day of the week is no proof that 
it was not intended to be religiously observed ; for I have no idea that 
the Lord’s-day should be observed with all the ceremonial rigidness of 
the Jewish Sabbath. Before concluding this article, I shall glance at 
one argument more in defence of the Divine authority of the Lord’s-day. 
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Fifthly. The appropriation of a day to the Lord under the designation 
of the ‘*‘ Lorv’s-pay.” “I was,” says the apostle John, “in the Spirit 
on the Lord’s-day.”—Rev. i. 10. From this passage we gather, that 
when John wrote the book of Revelation, about sixty years after the cru- 
cifixion, of Christ there was some day peculiarly distinguished from all 
the rest by the title of the “‘ Lord’s-day.”” What day that was we are 
at no loss to determine. It was ‘‘the day which the Lord has made,” 
on which the Saviour rose from the grave, and which was religiously 
observed by the apostolic churches—the first day of the week. 

The first day of the week was generally known as the ‘ Lord’s-day” 
in primitive times. It was never, I believe, called the Sabbath. Thus 
Ignatius, near the close of the first century, exhorts the Magnesians, 
** Let us no longer Sabbatise, but keep the Lord’s-day on which our 
Life rose.’ So Clemens Alexandrinus, who flourished a. p. 204; 
“He that truly observes the Lord’s-day, glorifies therein the resur- 
rection of the Lord.” And likewise Athanasius, in the beginning of 
the third century, declares, ‘‘ We observe the Lord’s-day because of the 
resurrection.” Various quotations of this nature may be seen in “Lord 
Chancellor King’s Primitive Church,” and ‘ Coleman’s Christian 
Antiquities.” 

Now let W. S. mark well this title of the first day of the week, ‘‘ the 
Lord’s-day.”” Does not this name imply that the day, so designated, is 
the Lord’s in a peculiar sense? True, every day is the Lord’s. But 
here is a day which he separates from the rest and distinguishes by a 
peculiar title—a title indicative of his peculiar property in that day 
above all other days. It is the Lord’s-day in a sense in which no other 
day is so. But how can this be unless that it is sacred to him? a 
day which is to be specially devoted to his service? As the “ Lord’s 
supper’ means a sacred meal of his appointing, which is to be observed 
as sacred to him, and to him alone, and which must not be alienated 
from his service to any other use ; so the Lord’s-day must convey the 
same ideas of peculiar consecration to the Lord, and appointment by 
his authority. It is the Lord’s, and not mine—not man’s. Therefore 
let not man desecrate or devote to secular pursuits the day which the 
Lord has selected, appointed, and consecrated to himself, as a day of 
solemn convocation and of hallowed commemoration of the most joyous 
and triumphant events. 

What now is the sum of all I have advanced? That a day of sacred 
observance was given to our first parents in Paradise immediately on their 
creation—that, given to them, it was given to all men, “it was made there 
for man,” and not for the Jews only—that it is absolutely necessary to 
the existence and perpetuation of true religion in the world, and so 
is, in the nature of things, binding on man, apart from any express 
command,—that it was incorporated with the Decalogue as part and 
parcel of the moral law—that prophecy clearly intimates that such a 
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day -was, by divine appointment, to be observed in connexion with 
the resurrection of Christ, the day on which he was to become the 
* head-stone of the corner,”— that, in accordance with this prophecy, 
we find the primitive Christians, under the sanction of inspired 
authority observing the first day of the week as commemorative 
of this glorious event —and finally, that this day is claimed by 
the Lord Jesus Christ as peculiarly, pre-eminently, and exclusively nis 
—the ‘Lorp’s pay.’”’ These are our reasons for maintaining the moral 
obligation of the ‘‘ Christian Sabbath.” Do we, then, make its obser- 
vance to rest on “ human authority?” Or, what is worse, are we guilty 
of the heinous sin, as W. S. asserts we are, of “‘afixing to a human 
commandment the forgery of the divine signature?” W. 8. should 
have hesitated before he made such a solemn charge against the 
churches of Christ and the vast majority of the most eminently pious 
and learned divines of every age. And while I feel no objection to 
the honest avowal of his opinions, on this or any other subject, I can- 
not help conveying to him, in the spirit of kindness, my impression, 
that a tone of less severity and of greater modesty would, in the close 
of his article, have been far more becoming him, be his acquirements, 
as a theologian, however great. And while W. S. tells us that it is “‘ high 
time to distinguish between the old and new covenants,” the writer 
would beg in return, to tell him, that it is high time to distinguish 
between what is merely ritual and what is moral, what was temporary 
under the old dispensation, and what was, in its own nature, permanent, 
between the form and the substance, the person and the costume the 
person wears. Attention to these things may lead W. 8, to revise his 
opinions respecting the “‘ Lord’s-day.” 

Apologizing, Mr. Editor, for trespassing so much on your valuable 
pages, and with feelings of kindness towards W. S., 


I remain, my dear Sir, yours sincerely, 
Cork. I. J. 





CORRESPONDENCE ON THE JAMAICA MISSION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CONGREGATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


Srr,—An Ex-director has brought again under the notice of your rea- 
ders the following statement of mine :— 

“In the year 1832, all the Baptist meeting-houses in the western 
district of our Jamaica Mission were destroyed. Just at that time, 
sir, your Society commenced its labours on the island, and commenced 
them in the very heart of the Baptist Mission.” 

The reply to this passage includes three points: I. A question of 
time. II. A question of place. III. Some severe remarks respecting 
Mr. Knibb. 

N. 8. VOL. VI. oF 
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I. A question of time. Now by the phrase, “Just at that time,” I 
did not mean the day, or week, or month, or year, in which the destrue- 
tion took place ; but the time during which our mission was in great 
depression and difficulty owing to that destruction. The words in 
question, I admit, were not sufficiently definite. I beg leave, there- 
fore, to substitute for the original sentence, the following :— 

In the year 1832, all the Baptist meeting-houses in the western 
district of our Jamaica mission were destroyed. While they lay in 
ruins, the London Missionary Society commenced its labours on the 
island, and commenced them in the very heart of the Baptist Mission. 

II. A question of place. “ In the very heart of the Baptist Mission.” 
Surely an Ex-director should have been prepared to point to the map, 
and show that this part of the statement is incorrect, instead of which 
he has recourse to reasoning, and his reasoning is this—The Baptists 
received the Psedobaptist missionaries with Christian cordiality, THERE- 
Fore, the latter did not settle in the very heart of the Baptist mission. 
It is quite clear that the Ex-director is no logician. 

When the London Missionary Society determined ‘to send mission- 
aries to Jamaica, Mr. Dyer, the secretary of the Baptist mission, sug- 
gested to Mr. Ellis, the secretary of the London Missionary Society, 
(and who always displayed an excellent spirit,) the desirableness of 
some arrangement to prevent interference with stations already formed, 
and to afford the means of religious instruction ‘to those who were 
destitute of it; at the same time stating that there was ample scope in 
Kingston, and one or two other large towns, and in the interior; a 
suggestion which seems also to have been made by Mr. Thompson. 
Mr. Dyer pointed out the south side of the island as that least provided 
for. Mr. Ellis agreed to take tea at the Baptist mission-house with 
Messrs. Dyer, Gurney, Burchell, and Knibb, that he might point out 
the stations proposed, and endeavour to obviate difficulties. Four 
of these gentlemen met according to appointment, Mr. Gurney being 
unable to reach Fen Court before Mr. Ellis (who had to go into the 
country) had left. When Mr. Ellis pointed out certain stations on the 
north side of the island, as some of those the London Missionary 
Society proposed to occupy, it was immediately explained to him, 
that they were on the very localities in which the members of the 
Baptist churches resided, that is to say, in the very heart of the Bap- 
tist Mission. It was also explained to Mr. Ellis, that many districts 
at a great distance from any place of worship were left unoceupied. 
After going ‘through the details, Mr. Ellis said that he saw it would 
not do; but that a geritleman whom he named as standing high in the 
Society had determined on ‘those stations, and that it was impossible 
at present to obtain any alteration. He added these remarkable words, 
** Leave it to me, and I will work them right and left, and get them 
out of your way.” 
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These facts I am allowed to communicate on the authority of W. B. 
Gurney, Esq., the treasurer of the Baptist Missionary Society. 

From information received from a very different quarter, I am led 
to suppose that the “‘ gentleman standing high in the Society” was a 
gentleman who had been an extensive owner of slaves in Jamaica, and 
who was not unnaturally desirous that the Society he was closely con- 
nected with, should extend its efforts to those who had once been his 
bondmen and bondwomen. Had that gentleman, whose motives I am 
far from calling in question, pursued a more straightforward course in 
reference to slavery and missions, the present troubles would probably 
have been unknown. ° 

III, An Ex-director reflects in severe, and indeed violent language, 
on Mr. Knibb. 

Let me remind him that Mr. Knibb was not the assailant. He was 
compelled to bestir himself in his own defence, and in defence of his 
coadjutors in Jamaica. The charges brought against them, if true, 
would prove them to be destitute not only of Christian prudence, but 
of common honesty. Their churches, it was said, were most deplo- 
rably corrupt, and their pecuniary exactions such as, if exposed, 
would utterly ruin the Baptist Missionary Society. These are Mr. 
Vine’s words— To me it indicates such rapacity for money, and 
such injustice to the churches of England, as, for the honour of our 
common cause, is, I trust, unparalleled.” Mr. Knibb may have used 
hard words, sir, but he has never used any half so hard as these. 

Your readers, Mr. Editor, will do me the justice to bear in mind 
that the present writer is acting on the defensive. Charges were 
adduced by Mr. Milner for the purpose of establishing this startling 
position—that it is at least doubtful whether Psedobaptists ought not 
to abstain from all public intercourse with Baptists. Being unable to 
disprove all the accusations brought against the sect I belong to, I 
endeavoured to show that it might fairly be questioned whether our 
brethren could cast the first stone. Perhaps neither Mr. Milner, nor 
the Ex-director, has read Mr. Knibb’s speech of April 28th. It may be 
procured for one shilling, and I hope both those gentlemen, and many 
others, will be just enough to Mr. K. and to the Baptist Mission, to 
give it a careful and candid perusal. 

I am, sir, yours respectfully, 

Kettering, Sept. 7, 1842. W. Rosinson. 


This paper, having been put into the hands of the Ex-prrEctor, he 
has supplied the following reply ; the personal allusions contained in 
Mr. Robinson’s letter requiring that the statement and the answer 
should appear together. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE CONGREGATIONAL MAGAZINE, 


Sir,—I feel that the manner in which Mr. Robinson has thought fit to 
reply to my letter on “the origin of our Jamaica Missions,” is such 
as will justify you in deferring its publication till my rejoinder could 
accompany it. I will now attempt, as briefly as possible, to reply to 
it, and with this communication I shall be happy that at least this part 
of the discussion should close. 

I will follow the order that gentleman has adopted, and consider, 
first, the question of time. Mr. Robinson does not retract his charge 
against the Directors of the London Missionary Society, namely, that, 
taking advantage of the distressed state of the Baptist Mission, in 
Jamaica, they sent agents into their field of labour, while it was in 
a state of reproach and ruin. This he seems resolved to maintain, 
though he is constrained to admit that ‘‘ his words were not sufficiently 
definite.” He therefore begs to substitute others in their place. This, 
I venture to submit, is not avery Jogical method of conducting an 
argument, nor is the sentence substituted, in my judgment, a whit more 
definite than that which is withdrawn. ‘“ While they lay in ruins,” is 
a phrase which naturally provokes the question, How long did they lie 
in ruins? because that should be shown, to give colour to the charge 
that we attempted to profit by their disasters, and to gain an advantage 
by their helplessness. 

Mr. R. amends this count of the indictment to reiterate his charge, 
and many simple souls who read it will be ready to exclaim, How unge- 
nerous, unbrotherly, and cruel, to take an advantage of the poor Bap- 
tists in that season of their feebleness and sorrow! Such parties are, 
however, imposed on by an argumentum ad ignorantiam. Both parts 
of the charge are untrue, for the Baptist Mission was not in that state of 
‘* great depression and difficulty,” which is said to have resulted from 
the destruction of their chapels, and we therefore could not have been 
tempted by that which did not exist, to enter upon their field of 
labour. The former of these assertions may excite surprise, but I will 
sustain it on undoubted authority. In August, 1833, the Moravian 
Mission Committee inserted an advertisement on the cover of the 
Evangelical Magazine, stating that “since the late unhappy insurrec- 
tion in Jamaica, the Brethren’s missionaries are left almost alone,” &c. 
Immediately on the publication of this statement, the Rev. Samuel 
Green, then of Thrapstone, but now, I believe, of Walworth, sent to 
the editor a letter condemning this statement, as invidious and untrue, 
and then proceeds to give the following account of the state of the 
Baptist Mission at the period when their chapels “Jay in ruins,” and 
Jifteen months before the day when our first missionaries arrived on the 
island. 
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“¢The late unhappy insurrection,’ disastrous as it was to many of our congrega- 
tions, was not permitted to disturb others which have long been amongst the most 
numerous and flourishing which the whole island contained ; those at Spanish Town 
and Kingston, for instance, where perhaps, at different times, not much less than ten 
thousand persons, mostly negroes and people of colour, have attended on the preach- 
ing of the Gospel. In our churches assembling in these two towns there are but 
little less than six thousand members, hundreds of whom have been added since the 
insurrection. Besides these, the congregations of Port Royal, Old Harbour, Mount 
Charles, Gallahs, Garden Hill, Constant Spring, and some others, have never been 
disturbed, or but partially, and for a short time only; and in the disturbed districts 
themselves, up to avery recent period, our brethren on the spot have been re- 
suming their labours of faith and love. Montego Bay, Falmouth, Port Maria, 
with their subordinate places, have not been utterly relinquished to the adver- 


“ Our chapels truly, in these places, are in ruins, but the elements of the large 
congregations formerly worshipping in them yet remain: they have often assembled to 
hear the word of life since the disasters that have befallen them. If their eyes do 
not now behold their teachers, it is in consequence of a recent decision of the law-offi- 
cers of the island which makes it necessary for all missionaries to have a local as well 
as a general licence, which it may be easily conceived their worships the magistrates 
of Jamaica are not very ready to grant. 

“« Some of our brethren, as Messrs. Burchell and Knibb, have indeed been driven 
from Jamaica. Be it observed, however, that they are ready to return, and others 
with them, whensoever the necessary funds are obtained; others, as Mr. Philippo, 
have been compelled to return to this country through ill health; but still a goodly 
number of efficient brethren remain—many more than, from the paragraph quoted, 
readers in general would suppose. Messrs. Tinson and Gardner, Clarke, Taylor, 
Baylis, Barlow, Whitehorne, Nicholls, Dendy, and Kingdon, are, or were very recently, 
all employed in disseminating the word of life, and watching, with pastoral affection, 
over the large flocks committed to their care.” 


This, then, was no time of tempting depression. Only Messrs. 
Burchell and Knibb had been driven from Jamaica, and then it was to 
England, where, by their appeals to the Christian public, and to a 
righteous government, they obtained money to rebuild the chapels 
** that lay in ruins,” and which they returned to restore in a style of 
stability and comfort far greater than they previously possessed. 

Thus, this pitiable tale of ruinated chapels, of great depression, and 
difficulty consequent thereon, is falsified ; this basis for a most unge- 
nerous, gratuitous slander is overthrown by the testimony of a well- 
informed and zealous friend of the Baptist Mission. After this, need 
I repeat a second time a disavowal on the part of the Directors, of “ an 
ungenerous spirit of rivalry,” and assert a second time, what Mr. Ro- 
binson has not chosen to notice, that it was the fine sphere of useful- 
ness that was opened by the Negro Emancipation Bill in August, 1833, 
that moved them to the enterprize that has given so much offence. 
There is a generous paragraph in the letter of Mr. Green already cited, 
which shows how, at that time, he felt that the wants of the population 
of Jamaica called for the simultaneous efforts of all Christians. ‘ May 
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I affectionately suggest to your readers, that though it belongs especially 
to the Baptists to increase their number, it is not the work of the Bap- 
tists alone ? A new order of things is about to open in Jamaica; larger 
demands, it is hoped, will be made for evangelical ministers; every 
facility will be afforded to their exertions; and it will behove the 
church of Christ, composed whether of Baptists or Peedobaptists,—in a 
word, it will behove every Christian to do what he can, that this 
interesting field may be entirely occupied.” 

It is for taking this good advice that we are now charged with hav- 
ing entered upon other men’s labours, and built on other men’s found- 
ations ! 

‘* But you commenced your labours in the very heart of the Baptist 
Mission,” says Mr. Robinson. In answer to this charge I produced 
documents that establish two facts; first, that the Baptist brethren 
received our missionaries with hospitality and kindness ; and, secondly, 
that, wherever our brethren commenced their labours, it was with the 
knowledge and concurrence of their Baptist friends. This second fact 
Mr. Robinson does not notice, but refers to the first as inconclusive, 
and then sneers at my want of logic. This may be thought clever, but 
I must say it is not honest. Mr. Robinson blames me for not having 
taken the map of Jamaica, and proved, by a reference to the respective 
stations, that we had not commenced in the very heart of the Baptist 
Mission. Now I do not profess myself expert in the dialectic art, but 
always thought that the onus probandi lies on him who asserts, and 
not on him who denies a proposition. Nevertheless, I can take up 
the map, and show that the stations chosen by our missionaries in 
1834 were all originally remote, and, in most cases, very far remote 
from any Baptist station whatever. 

True it is, that Mr. Robinson tells a story on the authority of Mr. 
Gurney, of a meeting at Fen Court, and of certain things there said and 
done by the Rev. W. Ellis, the foreign secretary of the London Missionary 
Society. I have the fullest confidence in the testimony of Mr. Gurney, 
and should not presume to question his evidence upon any subject of 
which he had personal knowledge ; but I am sure that that gentleman, 
who was not present till after Mr. Ellis left, will excuse my questioning 
the accuracy of his circumlocutory evidence, when I have the authority 
of one who was present in time at the interview, and who neither took 
a silent nor a secondary part in the business, for saying that all the 
points of that conversation are not reported; that some things are 
alleged that were never spoken, and that others are so reported as not 
to convey a just impression of what really transpired. 

As the statement of what was said respecting a gentleman “ standing 
high in the Society,” is one of those which I have authority to dis- 
claim, I might at once dismiss it; yet I cannot but express my regret that 
Mr. Robinson should indulge in insinuations against that aged and 
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estimable servant of Christ, whose character and public course for 
half a century has reflected honour upon the denomination to which he 
belongs. In his better moments I think Mr. Robinson will regret that 
he has given circulation to an inuendo as false as it is malicious. 

I cannot conclude without expressing my suspicion that our offence 
really is, having established a mission in Jamaica at all. If this is felt, 
let our brethren say so, and they will censure every other Peedobaptist 
mission on the island as well as ourselves. 

I will only add that I had read al/ Mr. Knibb’s speeches before I 
wrote my letter, and in looking over the passage which Mr. Robinson 
says is “severe and indeed violent,” I have nothing to retract. The 
apostle James has said, ‘“‘ If any man among you seem to be religious, 
and bridleth not his tongue, that man’s religion is vain.” Perhaps this 
may be called violent ! An Ex-p1RgcTor. 





MORTALITY. 


One by one go by, 
Of this dreamy, busy life, 
The ever-moving years,— 
Some run merrily, 
Some are bringing tears, 
Some hold the hollow groans of death-bed strife. 
One by one we are going 
Through the spirit-gate, 
With smiles or sighs. 
From the stream of souls out-flowing 
Moanings and hymns arise, 
For the great are fallen, the fallen great. 
Hope is shining in eyes that wept, 
Fear hath closed the gay, 
As they soar like a misty stream 
From the edge of the lessening earth ;— 
Wakened are they that have slept 
In the arms of a worldly dream, 
Gliding away, away, 
To the throne, to the judge, to the awe, 
To the book of the broken law ; 
What could the earth give, worth 
The terror of such a day ? 
Through Eternity’s night sings Sorrow, 
Trembling at no to-morrow, 
Reigning ever, evermore. 
Wandering widely away, 
Souls go seeking rest 
Through the endless, joyless night 
Of the sorrow-bound unblest, 
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Luton. 





POETRY—A MINISTER'S PRAYER ON A SABBATH MORNING. 


Listening o’er and o’er 

For a whisper of coming light. 

Where are those spots of old, 
Where they took joy, 
Unthinking how lone and cold 

They should lay them down, one day ?— 
Unthinking of God’s employ, 

Of hours they were bound to stay 

Ere they were fled for aye, 
And use for Him. 

O Sadness ! Sadness ! 

How art thou bound in earth’s gladness, 
Coming out when that grows dim, 
And we need it most ! 

God ! turn away our eyes, 
Ere life is lost, 

From earth’s smiles, that are sighs, 
Her loving strong—-so frail, 
Her hopes that ever fail ; 
And guide our fragile sail 

Towards that calm, far sea, 

Thine own Eternity. 


A MINISTER’S PRAYER ON A SABBATH MORNING. 


Dear is the day this morning ushers in, 
A day of praise and prayer, 
Oh be the effort mine, those hearts to win, 
Who at this moment are the slaves of sin, 
And thus the joy of angels I shall share. 


Oh could I hope one spirit’s love to gain 

For Him who left the dead, 
And now at God’s right hand forgets his pain ; 
Whose love to souls as ardent doth remain 

As when on Calvary for souls he bled ! 


Thy saints to cheer, their trembling hope to raise, 
I trust, has oft been mine ; 

But while the ransomed sing thy lofty praise, 

Oh let the wanderer weep o’er other days, 
And vow, in silence, ever to be thine ! 


Henry Buresss. 
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Ir is one happy result of the attention which has of late years been 
awakened to the subject of education in general, that the influence of 
the female character on society is beginning to be more justly and 
more extensively appreciated than heretofore. We have now, among 
the mass of our literature, not only treatises on the education of 
‘* princesses,” and ladies of birth and fortune, but on the requirements 
and duties of women in general, especially those of the middle rank in 
life. This is what ought to be, and what must be, before the female 
sex, in general, can derive all the advantage which acting on system, 
and not from mere accident, is calculated to produce, in respect to 
their own happiness and the welfare of society. We must trace 
this increased attention to the formation of the female mind as an 
instrument of usefulness still farther back ; for, as one of the features 
of a more intelligent age, it must be regarded as ultimately owing 
to the advancement of pure Christianity. The remark is now become 
almost trite, that woman owes her present position in society to 
the principles of our holy religion. In polished Greece, which, how- 
ever superior in most respects to the eastern nations, symbolized 
in many of her customs with the Asiatics, woman was under a disci- 
pline which made her little better than a slave. Though not treated 
with Persian rigour, she was not regarded as fit to be trusted in general 
society, and was usually secluded in the remotest parts of the house. 
Sometimes, indeed, women were so strictly confined, that they were 
not allowed even to pass from one part of the house to another, with- 
out previous leave. In the ‘‘ Andromache” of Euripides,* Hermione is 
severely reproved by the old woman that attends her, for appearing out 
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of doors; and Menander, as quoted by Stobzeus, says expressly, that 
the door of the aid}, or court, was the farthest limit to which any 
young woman ought to go. Among the Spartans, it is true, greater 
liberty was permitted to woman, but this was accompanied only with 
greater moral degradation ; and though women were more influential 
among the Romans than among the Greeks, and noble instances 
of maiden and matronly excellence occur in their history, the degree 
of general refinement, and the moral tone of Roman female society in 
general, appear in no very favourable light, from the fact that the female 
sex habitually attended the public games and the exhibitions of the 
amphitheatre. 

The history of modern paganism, and the testimony of all mission- 
aries, from the earliest spread of Christianity till the present moment, 
concur to prove that woman can never both maintain the delicacy of 
her character, and be placed on an equality with man, unless under 
the reigning influence of Christianity. We speak of the ignorance of the 
Hottentots ; but the Hottentots are said to have, at all events, had the 
sagacity to discover that woman must owe every thing to the Gospel ; 
for on beholding its effects on their sable race, they termed the mission- 
ary “the shield of woman,” an appellation not less faithful to the truth, 
or less beautifully poetical, than that which the warlike pagans of our 
sister island gave to the Gospel itself, when they first heard it from the 
missionaries of Rome, and pronounced it to be the “story of peace.” 

We think that Mrs. Ellis is doing great service to society, in writing 
expressly for the middle ranks. Writers on female education have 
usually limited themselves chiefly to the higher classes ; and though no 
book on general education can be written well, without being worthy 
to be read by all who can command leisure for self-improvement, there 
is always a feeling of appropriation when a particular class is 
addressed ; and parents are likely to have greater confidence in a book 
when they know that a competent writer has penned it, not for a rank 
above them, but expressly for daughters in the grade of society in 
which they themselves move. We feel persuaded, indeed, that Mrs. 
Ellis’s present work may be read with great advantage by even 
the highest class in society, and it would be well for them, and for the 
world, if women of that rank could be formed on the model of useful- 
ness and benevolence which are here recommended. Still, a careful 
perusal of the book convinces us that it is peculiarly adapted to 
the formation of character, such as is absolutely essential to happiness 
and comfort among all young females who move in the middle rank, 
and whose future circumstances and condition in life chiefly depend on 
what they are, and can be trained to de, to the families in which they 
are to exercise an agency. 

Judging from the volume before us, we should say that Mrs. Ellis 
is eminently a practical writer. Not that her work at all savours of 
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a cold, hard, utilitarian spirit, in the technical sense. Far from it. 
She does not lose sight of the true poetry of character in her attempt 
to delineate the useful daughter as under discipline which will make 
her also useful as a wife, a mother, a sister, or a friend. The cui bono 
is viewed by our authoress on the grand scale, and she aims at teach- 
ing woman, that while the physical comfort of families is made to 
depend, by the ordinance of Providence, on her notable care and atten- 
tion, she is also to sway hearts by the spirit in which she presides as 
the tutelary genius of the household. Undoubtedly, boarding-school 
misses, who see little that is interesting in anything but what is mawk- 
ishly sentimental, or what relates to dress, and show, and fashion, will 
find this volume far too sober for their taste ; but those who have the 
wisdom to desire to be really useful, and, therefore, truly happy, will 
find that no elegant accomplishment is lost sight of—nothing that can 
really contribute to the ornament of character,—only that no sacrifice 
is allowed to be made to mere display, which all correct observers of 
society must have perceived to be the grand predominant vice of female 
education, as it has too often been conducted among the middle ranks 
of life. 

The style of the book is in good keeping with the doctrines which 
it inculcates, and is that of a writer who is accustomed to think closely 
and accurately. The tendency to display, in almost everything which 
has characterized the present age, has sadly infected some of our popu- 
lar works: hence the overstrained aim at antithesis, the attempt to be 
startling, the profusion of turgid epithets, and the forced allusions, 
often unsuited to the subject in hand, and sometimes opposed to the 
avowed end in view. We never see this in the works of real thinkers. 
They have something more important to do than to turn a fine period, 
and to say extraordinary things, and in an extraordinary manner,— 
their object is truth, and truth is very shy of a fine and elaborate dress, 
Who does not feel the real eloquence of truth in reading such a book 
as that of Whateley on the “‘ Kingdom of Christ,” a thousandfold more 
than when truth is exhibited in the magnifying and distorting mirror 
of mere declamation, in which the delicate lights and shadows of truth 
are sacrificed to mere breadth of outline? Mrs. Ellis is happy, we 
think, in having cultivated a style of writing which is at once removed 
from affectation on the one hand and carelessness on the other, and 
which marks the good sense of the writer not less than the matter of 
which it is the vehicle. 

Indeed, if there be one characteristic of the work which seems to 
pervade it more than another, we should be inclined to say that this 
characteristic is uniform good sense. She is an acute observer of human 
nature, and she has well studied the elements of human happiness ; 
and we are mistaken if all judicious mothers who shall read her volume, 
do not feel convinced, after its perusal, that if their daughters are to 
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receive anything which is worthy of the name of an education for a 
happy life, that education must be founded on the principles which are 
here inculcated. 

The subjects discussed embrace everything which can be regarded as 
of real importance to female culture ; and Mrs. Ellis insists, especially 
at the outset, on the practical, but often too much neglected inquiry, 
which ought to be made in all cases—namely, what is the position in 
society at which the aim should be directed in education. 

“Until this point is clearly settled in your own mind, it would be vain to 
attempt any description of the plan to be pursued. The settlement of this point, how- 
ever, must depend on yourselves ; whether you are rich or poor, an orphan or the 
child of watchful parents, one of a numerous family or comparatively alone, &c. 
++. All these points must be clearly ascertained before you can properly understand 
the kind of duty required of you.” 

It appears to be the object of the writer more especially to point out 
the course which should be taken when the routine of school education 
is finished ; and after having introduced the subject by a chapter 
entitled ‘‘ Important Inquiries,’ there follows a second (and a very 
valuable one) on the “Economy of Time.” Well would it be for 
young people of both sexes, if they could be brought to view this sub- 
ject in the same light in which it is here set forth to contemplation, 
in reference, especially, to the bearing which the habits of youth in 
regard to the economy of time are fitted to have on the whole course of 
future life,—the importance of making correct calculations upon how 
much can be done in any stated portion of time,—the necessity of 
providing for interruptions and casualties, without which, as many 
have found to their cost, important business is sometimes wholly sacri- 
ficed. The habit of going en from day to day without a definite plan, 
and merely as accident or caprice may dictate, is justly deprecated. 
** It is this waiting to be interested or amused by anything that may 
chance to happen,” says Mrs. Ellis, “ which constitutes the great bane 
of a young woman’s life.” Then follow some salutary practical rules, 
among which is one which will be well understood by all who have had 
anything to do in the education of young people of either sex, and 
which enforces the necessity of being always able to say ‘‘ what you are 
doing, and not merely what you are going to do.” 

“*T am just going to do this or that,’ sounds so like ‘I am really doing it,’ that the 
conscience is satisfied fora moment ; yet how vast is the difference between these 
two expressions when habit has fixed them on the character !”—p. 34. 


The topics which succeed the above are the following :—Cleverness, 
Learning, Knowledge. Music, Painting, and Poetry. Taste, Tact, 
and Observation. Beauty, Health, and Temper. Society, Fashion, 
and Love of Distinction. Gratitude and Affection. Friendship and 
Flirtation. Love and Courtship. Selfishness. Artifice and Integrity. 
The Dedication of Youth, (i.e. to religion.) As an example of the 
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sort of “cleverness” to which Mrs. Ellis attaches value and importance, 
and which we fear is by far too much overlooked among the brilliant 
accomplishments of many of our modern .young ladies, we quote as 
follows :— 


“ Tf the value of invention, and the ready application of existing means be over- 
looked under all other circumstances, in a sick room none can doubt its efficacy... .. 
It is under such circumstances that ingenuity, when connected with kindly feeling and 
readiness to assist, is of the utmost possible value. There may be the same kind 
feeling without it ; but how is such feeling to operate ?—by teasing the invalid per- 
petually about what he would like and what he would not like? The querulous 
and fretful state of mind, which suffering so often induces, is ill calculated to brook 
this minute investigation of its wants and wishes; and such is the capricious nature 
of a sickly appetite, that every anticipated relish is apt to pall before the feeble desire 
can be gratified. We are, therefore, inflicting positive pain upon the sufferer—mental 
pain, in addition to that of the body, by compelling him to choose, and then appear 
discontented,”or ungrateful, in becoming dissatisfied with his own choice,”—p. 55. 


On the subject of learned ladies our author’s good sense does not 
forsake her. She appreciates justly, though kindly, the motive which 
we sometimes hear of for young ladies learning Greek and Hebrew,— 
the plea, that is, of being thus enabled to read the Scriptures in the 
original. Mrs. Ellis concludes, as we do, that, excepting in very rare 
cases, the ostensible end cannot reasonably be expected to be answered ; 
and that young ladies might be much more profitably employed than 
in entering a field which has exhausted, and still exhausts, the utmost 
energies and the longest lives of the most learned divines. Still our 
author very properly qualifies what she says on this subject, as fol- 
lows :— 


“T have said that a young woman may with propriety learn even the dead lan- 
guages, provided she has nothing better to do: by which I would be understood to 
mean, provided she does not consequently leave undone what would render her more 
useful or amiable as a woman. The settlement of this question must depend entirely 
upon the degree of talent, and the nature of her position in life. If she has no other 
talent likely to make her so useful as that which is employed in learning Greek, Latin, 
and Hebrew, this settles the point at once, or if she has no duties so important to her 
as to ascertain the derivation of words, or to study the peculiarities of heathen ~ 
writers, then by all means let her be a learned lady, for every study, every occupa- 
tion, provided it does not include what is evil, must be preferable to absolute idle- 
ness.”’—p. 68. 


We cannot refrain from giving another extract, by way of showing 
that much as practical usefulness is insisted on in this volume, as an 
attribute of the female character, there must be something more in 
woman than the mere good and thrifty housewife, in order for her to 
command the only power which seems by nature appropriated to her, 
the power of subduing the heart. A woman may be everything else 
that is desirable: she may be an admirable economist, she may have 
an argumentative and powerful intellect, but she is a woman, as to 
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woman’s genuine influence, in proportion only as she possesses the 
poetry of the heart, the power of gaining her objects by tenderness and 
affection. 

“If for man it be absolutely necessary that he should sacrifice the poetry of his 
nature for the realities of material and animal existence, for woman there is no 
excuse—for woman, whose whole life, from the cradle to the grave, is one of feeling 
rather than of action; whose highest duty is so often to suffer and be still; whose 
deepest enjoyments are all relative; who has nothing and is nothing of herself; 
whose experience, if unparticipated, is a total blank—for woman, who in her inex- 
haustible sympathies can live only in the existence of another, and whose very smiles 
and tears are not exclusively her own—for woman to cast away the love of poetry 
is to pervert from their natural course the sweetest and loveliest tendencies of a truly 
feminine mind, to destroy the brightest charm which can adorn her intellectual cha- 
racter, to blight the fairest rose in the wreath of youthful beauty. A woman without 
poetry is like a landscape without sunshine. A woman without poetry! The idea 
is a paradox !” 

We regret that we are obliged to pass over much that we had 
marked, as worthy of quotation, on a variety of other topics; our 
limits, however, necessarily forbid. We do not hesitate to say, that 
the whole work deserves to be carefully studied in all families where 
there are daughters of an age to understand the contents. It is impossi- 
ble to imagine that such a book could be thoroughly digested, and, under 
judicious supervision, reduced, whenever opportunity offers, to practice, 
without changing the face of society, so far as the influence of these 
principles extends. The destinies of men are in the hands of woman. 
Only suppose that every mother was what she ought to be, and more 
would be done towards banishing vice, crime, and misery, from the 
world, than can be effected by all the most wholesome legislative enact- 
ments that have ever passed, joined with all the most gigantic efforts 
that can be made by public benevolence. We are not sure whether all 
ladies will agree with our author, to the full extent, as to the self- 
denying, self-abandoning, “ relative” character which she demands 
from her sex ; but sure we are that women, formed on the model which 
she here holds out, would reign in the quiet scenes of domestic life 
with an influence not easily resisted, because it is an influence that 
would disarm resistance; and bad must be the heart of that man, 
whether in the shape of husband, father, or brother, who could act 
tyrannically towards the angels of so much mercy. Let women culti- 
vate their hearts and minds, and then we shall not hear only of the 
**lords of the creation.’”” There is much on the subjects relating to 
marriage, and to simplicity of character, in the closing chapters, which 
we must leave to the reader, We may add, that the last chapter, enti- 
tled, ‘ Dedication of Youth,” is entirely on the necessity of decision in 
religion. We strongly recommend the work to mothers, as one of the 
most valuable presents they can make to their daughters when they 
have arrived at a time of life to appreciate it. Indeed mothers would 
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do well to read it themselves, while their daughters are yet children, 
in order to imbue their own minds with those useful and practical 
principles, (harmonizing throughout with piety,) which it will be their 
highest earthly happiness to see springing up with a vigorous growth 
in the minds of their offspring. 

Mrs. Ellis’s work is distinguished by much propriety and tact, aud 
has thoroughly convinced us of the truth of what, if we mistake not, 
she herself asserts, that woman alone can fully know the heart of 
woman. 

Mr. Parsons, honestly and straightforwardly enough aiming at 
the same object, has*handled this delicate and ‘“‘ ladye” theme in a 
rougher style. He is a sincere knight-errant for the fair sex, but he 
appears throughout as a champion for their rights, rather more sturdy 
perhaps than they would wish their representative to be. He seems 
always going to fight for them; but he is not enough of a Philip 
Sydney to please their taste. There is too much dogmatism, occasion- 
ally a degree of coarseness. He can give the men a sound lecture for 
their selfish neglect, and depreciation of the better part of the creation; 
but he wants a little more of the swaviter in modo. Still the book is 
well worth reading, and contains no small share of originality. The 
author acknowledges that much has been done by the female sex in 
the way of insisting on the importance of a wise female education ; but 
he thinks they have hardly done themselves justice. 

“The thought has often struck my mind,” he says, “that most of the works on 
this topic have been written by females, and, as a consequence, their native modesty 
has prevented them from saying many things which ought to be said.” 

The work treats of the following topics, after the introductory 
chapter :— 

“The creation of woman; woman a helpmate for man; proofs of intellectual 
equality ; the kindness and affection natural to woman; examples of enlightened feel- 
ing in females; female education in general; physical female education; mental 
education.” 

The remaining chapters discuss the mental powers of woman, and 
the branches of mental tuition in female education. 

A very large portion of the volume is taken up in general disserta- 
tions on mental and moral philosophy ; and the author gives the deri- 
vation, or supposed derivation, of the various terms which he employs ; 
a practice which, though it may not be without its use, ought never to 
be resorted to without very distinctly warning the reader, that deriva- 
tion is no sure guide to the meanings of words, and may even perplex 
that meaning, if not carefully viewed in connexion with other evidence. 
As so much is said on the powers of the mind, we were prepared to 
expect a minute analysis of the peculiarities of the female character, as 
compared with that of man. On this subject, more, we think, might 
advantageously have been attempted. Many of the topics are as much 
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connected with general literature as with female education, viewed in 
distinction from that of men; and though some advantage may be 
derived by ordinary readers, from having their attention directed to the 
philosophy of human consciousness in a popular way, we do not here 
find that close analytical investigation which is essential to the science 
of this subject. Yet, to some readers, especially females, this part of 
the volume may add to its value ; as a book of practical hints on domes- 
tic medicine may not be without its use in more common cases, though 
it may not go deeply into pathology and diagnosis. 

The author’s observations on education frequently derive a value 
from his narrating his own experience and success, in endeavouring to 
communicate the elements of knowledge: and we think his work may 
be very useful among some of the less highly educated of the class for 
whom Mrs. Ellis writes. As a specimen of Mr. Parsons’ manner, as 
well as of the deserved ridicule which he pours on those alarmists who 
anticipate fearful results from the diffusion of knowledge, we select the 
following :— 

“ Were one of these alarmists to be in want of a nursemaid, the following adver- 
tisement would not be inappropriate :—‘ Wanted, immediately, in the family of my 
Lord Numskull, a good nursemaid; and as she is to take care of a child during 
the most important part of its earthly existence, it is expected that she will know 
nothing at all about the human body, the human mind, or human language. Apply 
by letter, addressed to M. T., at the Vandal newspaper office, London. N. B. None 
need apply who know anything about physiology, dietetics, mental or moral philoso- 
phy ; or who understand the meaning of a single word they may use.”—p. 324. 


The “‘ English Maiden” is ornamented with a frontispiece, which 
evidently manifests, that the writer designs it for the higher classes of 
society. It is written in an interesting style ; and though it does not 
go into the detail of woman’s duties in the manner of the “ Daughters 
of England,” and is not written in the delicate tact of that work, it is 
adapted to be a popular work, and contains many very useful hints. 
A large portion of the work is occupied in treating of those subjects, 
which to most readers are invested with the most exciting importance. 
The following are the contents. The Capacities, Influence, and Educa- 
tion of Women. Home; Society; Love; Single Life; Reasons for 
Marriage ; Conditions of True Marriage; The Society of Young Men ; 
First Love; Conduct during Engagement ; Conjugal and Maternal 
Duties ; Trials of Woman ; Encouragements. 

We do not quite like the title of this book, we confess. The word 
maiden would have led us to expect something addressed rather to the 
more humble of the middle classes ; but this idea is wholly inconsistent 
with the frontispiece, which represents a young lady walking in a 
shrubbery, with a book in one hand and a bouquet in the other; and 
surrounded by various intimations of abundant wealth. Like the above 
two volumes, the tendency and principles of this book are decidedly 
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‘religious. The author praiseworthily rescues those worthy women, who 

are often to be found in single life, from the sweeping contempt in which 

they are sometimes unfeelingly and indiscriminately involved. Few 

persons of observation, probably, will fail to agree, that they have 
found in society the verification of the following remark :— 


“There are several traits, characteristic, in some degree, of what is termed an 
‘old maid,’ that are in reality to be ranked among the higher virtues. Such persons 
are not unfrequently marked by their humanity... Single women are usually adorned 
with modesty; most ladies of this class are graced by a retiring manner, quiet habits, 
and a gentle address... Unmarried ladies are equally distinguished for their neatness. 
.. This class have provéd signal benefactors of their species.”—pp. 130, 131. 


Among the ‘‘ Reasons for Marriage,”’ which we think one of the most 
discriminating chapters in the book, the following just and warning 
remarks occur :— 

“ Instances are not wanting, in which woman has given herself to a vicious com- 
panion, in the belief that she could reform him. The stage has often produced 
dramas, in which the hero, after a long course of conduct, utterly inconsistent with 
matrimonial happiness, has at length been suddenly converted to the ways of virtue. 
Hence the false and pernicious maxim that ‘a reformed rake makes the best 
husband.’ But, in real life, it will be found that instantaneous changes, occurring on 
the eve of marriage, are usually adopted for the sake of appearances, and endure only 
so long as policy requires. She who marries a man addicted to immoral practices, 
incurs fearful hazards. Not only does she risk her personal happiness from his 
vicious conduct, but she exposes her own character. Will she calmly commit herself 
to the talons of the vulture, in hope of taming his ferocity, and entirely changing his 
habits? The experiment is one which no woman of ordinary prudence would try.” 
—pp. 146, 147. 


The little work which bears the name of Albert Pennington consists 
of three parts, which treat, respectively, of the Endowments, the 
Influence, and the Formation of the Female Character. It has the 
advantage of being frequently illustrated by a reference to example. The 
courage of which women are capable, when occasion calls, is exemplified 
by a reference to Deborah, Judith, Zenobia, the British women in the 
Roman time, Margaret of Anjou, the Maid of Orleans, and Isabella of 
Spain. Devoted constancy and affection are illustrated by the casés of 
Ruth, Mary and Martha, and Mrs. Judson. As proofs of the mental 
equality of women with men, reference is made to Hypatia, Mrs. 
Somerville, Lady Jane Grey, Mrs. Carter, Madame de Stéel, Lady 
Montague, Mrs. More, Miss Herschel, and Mrs. Astell, who, in 1696, 
persuaded a lady to entertain the design of devoting £10,000 to 
the erection of a college for female education, which so frightened good 
Bishop Burnet, that he went to the lady to dissuade her from the pro- 
ject, and succeeded. As a specimen of the bad effect of the neglect of 
female education, the author adduces what occurred at St. Helena, in 
1709, when, he says, through this neglect, scandal had become the 
only literature of women, and such discord was sown by this means, 
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in this solitary island of the Atlantic, that an ordinance was promul- 
gated by the government to prohibit this evil. We conclude our 
notice of this interesting little book with the following extract, on the 
influence of sisters :— 


“ If she have brothers, their happiness depends much on the little maiden’s conduct 
and bearing towards them. Born to rule by a secret and gentle influence, incalcu- 
lable may be the good or evil which she may effect on them, whatever may be her 
disposition. We have seen and experienced, that it is in a sister’s power to make 
home happy. How delightful to a youth to be greeted by a sister’s smile, when 
returning from his daily studies or occupation, and how interesting to see sisters win 
their brothers by that kind and affectionate attention which seldom fails to be reci- 
procated on the brother’s part. It is the inattention of sisters to the comfort and 
domestic enjoyments of brothers, which often drives the latter out to seek for that 
recreation elsewhere, which they cannot find at home. Sisters form, in a great 
measure, the manners of their brothers, whose polite assiduity, and kind efforts to 
please, will soon be displayed ina corresponding attention.” —pp. 60, 61. 


The author of the little volume entitled ‘“‘ Female Writers,” though a 
highly instructed and even /earned lady, seems not, on this account, as 
some might be ready to suppose, less able to form a just estimate 
of the female character. Hence she well understands what Madame de 
Stiel 
“ Shewed so beautifully in ‘ Corinne,’ that the highest female talents may be brought 
to bear on the duties of domestic life. She exemplified the truth in her own conduct. 
Her affectionate devotion to her father is well known; but this was not all. She not 
only educated her children without the aid of a governess, but managed her fortune 
and regulated her expenses with singular prudence and exactness; ever considering it 
as little less than an insult to be told, that it was beneath a person of her eminence 
to attend to pecuniary matters.” 


This book, entitled “Female Writers,” has much pleased us; 
though we confess that the title would have led us to expect a some- 
what different work ; since it is, to a very considerable extent, like the 
rest, neither more nor less than a book on the mental powers, educa- 
tion, and influence of women. Still, there are parts of the work which 
are quite in keeping with the title. It claims more for women than the 
work of Mrs. Ellis, while it is less dogmatic, and more philosophical 
in its estimate of the female character than that of Mr. Parsons. 
It does not regard woman as a merely relative being, nor does it claim 
for her an entire parity, in all respects, with man. The author repu- 
diates the doctrine of Mistress Mary Astell, the Madonella of the 
Tatler, and of her successor, Mary Wolstonecraft, and, therefore, no 
doubt, also, the doctrine of the St. Simonians, that there is a perfect 
mental equality in the sexes. She holds “‘with Paley, that the sexes 
are equal in rights, (that is, in all essential rights,) nearly equal 
in faculties ; and, with Leighton, also, that females are ordinarily the 
weaker.” The subject, however, as the author adds, cannot be thus 
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summarily dismissed, as we must inquire, ‘‘in what does the inferiority 
of woman consist, and how does it betray itself?” To discuss these 
points is beyond our limits, and we must refer our readers to the book 
itself, which we have read with considerable interest. Our authoress, 
however, thinks that even women of the strongest minds have not the 
power of “close attention and patient research ;” that men have 
‘* greater energy of character, and greater power of determination ;” 
that women “do not sufficiently reason, nor weigh reasons ;” and these 
are the principal points of “defect, if defect it be,” which she appears 
to think attach to the female powers. 

In the chapter on the ‘ Disadvantages of Female Education,” 
the following obstacles are alleged to the early training and develop- 
ment of the female faculties: that ‘women are too much under the 
influence of one another for the improvement of the higher powers of 
their minds;”’ that “the spirit which animates the education of women 
is a servile spirit ;” that in female education, “undue weight is given 
to opinion—what will people think—what will people say?” that 
“*the time devoted to the mental culture of woman is too short.” In 
some of these points our authoress takes higher ground than Mrs. 
Ellis ; who, perhaps, errs somewhat in making woman too “ relative” 
a being. Perhaps the fair sex have sometimes thought that Milton does 
so too. The author of the present work is acquainted with the classic 
tongues, or, at least, with Latin ; and if women are to be literary, she 
strongly recommends their studying this elegant and stately language ; 
and we confess we agree with her. She has given us some interesting 
pages on the ‘‘ Women of Ancient Times,” and on “‘ Some Women of 
Learning,’ of modern date. 

The chapter on “ Letter Writing” contains a favourable specimen of 
the author’s powers, in the comparison which she has instituted 
between Madame de Sevigné and Lady Mary Wortley Montague ; but it 
is too long to quote. She gives the Countess of Pembroke’s letter to 
Sir Joseph Williamson, secretary of state, as an example, the contrary 
of the ordinary epistolary correspondence of women, which is gene- 
rally regarded as diffuse and wanting in point. Sir J. Williamson had, 
in those palmy days of aristocratic power, presumed to nominate a can- 
didate for the borough of Appleby. The countess appears to have been 
a match for him. She thus writes:—‘‘I have been bullied by a 
usurper ; I have been neglected by a court ; but I will not be dictated 
to by a subject. Your man shan’t stand. Anne Dorset, Pembroke and 
Montgomery.” ; 

The following quotation must close our remarks. We will, however, 
add, that the whole tendency of the book, in a religious point of view, 
is admirable. 

“ Mrs. Hemans was most emphatically a lady-poet: elegant in mind, refined in 
thought and sentiment; she loved what was beautiful herself, and the strains of her 
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light-breathing harp inspire the love of it to others. She was no Amazon in litera- 
ture, but a tender, a delicate, a sensitive woman. There was nothing masculine 
either in her mind or in her influence; the very delicacy of her organization was one 
source of her talent. She was an olian harp, which responded to the breathing of 
every mind. Alas! the harp was too finely strung, and the strings were shivered by 
the rude blasts of the world, before the time. She was a fragile bark, tossed on the 
rude billows of life’s ocean, feeling every shock with tenfold violence ; and, buffeted 
by every wind and every wave, hers could not be a tranquil voyage to a more tran- 
quil home. The plant of southern climes, exposed to the wild winds of winter, 
droops and fades; the bird, which might expand its wings, and soar and sing 
beneath the summer’s sun, shrinks from the autumnal blast. We do think of Felicia 


Hemans tenderly, affectionately, 
‘As of a wanderer, whose home is found, 
As of a bird, from its chain unbound,’ 
The song is ceased ; the harp is broken ; yes, even according to the words which she 


herself said might be her epitaph :— 
‘ Fermossi al fin il cor che balzd tanto !’” 


Three Sermons on the Church, Preached in the Parish Church of St. 
James, Westminster, during Lent, 1842. By Charles James, Lord 
Bishop of London. Second Edition. Fellowes. 


(Continued from page 697.) 


Tux Bishop’s two last Sermons constitute a professed answer to the 
questions—‘“‘ What form and proportions did the apostles give to the 
great spiritual building which their Divine Master had commissioned 
and empowered them to construct, furnishing them with no precise 
directions, but leaving them to the guidance of the Holy Spirit ?—and 
how far are their example and authority, in the constitution of the visi- 
ble church, binding upon the whole of that perpetual corporation, of 
which Jesus Christ himself is the Head?” The author proceeds to 
show that the promise, “I am with you alway, even unto the end 
of the world,” “implies a constant and unbroken succession of Gospel 
ministers, from the time when the apostles received their first commis- 
sion to the final period of the church’s destiny;” and that “ the 
institution of church government, and a continued succession in 
the Christian ministry, were absolutely necessary to the continuance of 
the church itself, and to the effectual discharge of its functions.” To 
these positions we offer no objection, nor are we aware that, in them- 
selves, they can be reasonably denied. Nor do we except against the 
alleged necessity of the pastoral office being performed by men 
** specially commissioned, divorced from the ordinary business of life, 
separated from their brethren,” the work they have to do being one 
which “cannot be done in a slight and perfunctory manner, at spare 
moments, stolen from the pressing engagements and occupations of 
the world.” Indeed, we have often doubted the propriety, on the 
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principles and views of the New Testament, of pastors employing their 

energies in any other way than as shepherds of the flock ; and whether 

their devoting a large proportion of their time. to literary and scientific 

pursuits and undertakings, and following these in connexion with the 

object to which they have professedly devoted their whole souls in the 
engagement between them and their flock, be not something like 
a desecration. We wish, here, to be understood, as speaking par- 
ticularly of secular authorship, or scientific researches, which we fear, 
in the case of ministers, are seldom so productive as to entitle these 
soul-absorbing pursuits to the plea fairly claimed for the tent-making 
occupation of the apéstle Paul, in which he engaged from no other 
motives than that of not being chargeable to the poor followers of 
Christ, who were unable to remunerate him for his services. Add to 
which, that some secular occupations may much less engross the mind, 
and absorb its energies and affections, than the above. This, however, 
has nothing to do with Dr. Blomfield’s inference from the fact, of the 
necessity of a clerical or ministerial order of men. 

“Tt is expressly asserted by Clement, a companion of the apostles,” 
says the Bishop, “ that such provision was made by them ;” i.e. provision 
for the future government of the Christian church. Our readers will 
readily conjecture that this is a prelude to the conclusion that apostoli- 
cal succession (in the Romish sense) and episcopacy, as we have it in 
England, are essential to the church of Christ. But we think the 
Bishop of London will find no support in Clement of Rome, for those 
exclusive and sectarian views of the church, which he insists on 
so strenuously at the end of the third discourse. In the document to 
which the Bishop refers, (probably the earliest of uninspired antiquity, ) 
Clement says that “‘the apostles constituted the first-fruits of their 
ministry bishops and deacons of those who should believe.” In 
other passages of the same epistle these bishops (éicxéor) are called 
presbyters, (mpeoSvrepa,) according to the usage of the New Testament, 
which makes them identical. (See Acts xx. 28.) It is remarkable, too, 
that although this letter of Clement was written to the Corinthians at a 
time when there was a “schism,” or internal quarrel among them, and 
expressly to promote their reconciliation and brotherly love, no allusion 
whatever is made to any superior presbyter under the name of bishop, 

‘according to the phraseology of later times. In this long and friendly 
(not authoritative and priestly) letter, the Corinthian Christians are 
indeed exhorted to listen to the just claims of the “ presbyters,” who 
were over them as pastors ; but whose authority would have been so 
much violated as that of the Bishop of Corinth, had there been one? 
Why, then, did not Clement exhort them to listen to the bishop, rather 
than the presbyters, on this remarkable occasion of disorder in the 

church? Clearly because there was no such officer as was known 
subsequently under the name of bishop, of a distinct order from the 
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presbyters. Candid churchmen admit the fact. Waddington, referring 
to ‘* Hinds’s Early Church,” and speaking of the church of Corinth, at 
the date of Clement’s epistle, says, “‘Its government had been clearly 
presbyterial, and we do not learn the precise moment of the change.” 
But why, if there was no bishop at Corinth, in the ecclesiastical sense 
of the word, did not Clement (who must have known it) exhort 
the Corinthians at once to conform themselves to the “‘apostolical 
institution of episcopacy?” Evidently because this companion of the 
apostles, and excellent and holy man, was of a different opinion from 
the Bishop of London, as to the necessity of episcopacy ; and we shall 
be quite within the limits of truth and candour, if we affirm, at the 
least, that Clement never for a moment imagined episcopacy, that is, 
the three orders, to be of Divine right, and essential to the government 
of the church of Christ. How Clement should have wholly overlooked 
the one supreme authority, we repeat, if such there were, while he 
argued from the power with which the presbyters themselves were 
invested ;—or if there were no such one supreme authority, how 
he should have failed to insist on its being immediately constituted, 
provided the apostles had made it essential, we are at a loss, on the 
Bishop’s own principles, to conjecture. Had his lordship quoted the 
passage from Clement, in which he states that the apostles provided for 
the future government of the church by ordaining ‘ bishops” (or pres- 
byters, as they are also called by Clement,) ‘and deacons of those 
who should believe,” it would have been seen that this was done ‘‘ with 
the approbation of the whole church” (avvevdoxnadens ris éxxAnoias 
mdons.) How far the Church of England, which the Bishop pronounces 
to be so closely after the apostolical model, gives any opportunity for the 
Christian assembly to approve of the candidates for ordination, every 
body is aware ; and we respectfully suggest to his lordship, on behalf of 
the pious members of the Church of England, that he is bound in justice 
to show by what authority the bishops of that church deprive the com- 
municants of this apostolical right—a right, we say, which even 
the inspired apostles gave to the flock. We ask, how dare the so-called 
successors of the apostles to withhold that right ? Can his lordship 
inform us, or will he maintain the prudent course of holding his peace 
on this awkward subject?—but, be it remembered, a subject which 
an omen from Scotland seems to say may, some time or other, perhaps 
soon, be mooted in England. It is unquestionable, that since the cor- 
ruption of Christianity, bishops have presumed to claim, in reference to 
the selection of the candidates for ordination, a power superior to that 
of the inspired apostles. If any dependence is to be placed on the 
first uninspired Christian writer, whose works have reached us, the 
apostles had regard, in their appointments, to the views and feel- 
ings of the members of the church, or the body of believers in the 
given locality, and this practice has been preserved in dissenting 
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churches to this day. The bishops notoriously consider themselves as 
entitled to lay hands on whom they please, without having consulted 
any body at all; indeed, it would be amusing to see how a modern 
bishop would receive a proposition from a Christian congregation, 
to recognize the apostolical rights of the Christian assembly in this 
matter. 

If the subject were not so grave, we really should smile at the possessed 
self-complacency with which the modern clergy of the Church of England 
claim to be exclusively apostolical, when the whole spirit of domineering 
hierarchial authority is utterly at variance with the popular form of 
the apostolic churches, even as described by the most candid and 
enlightened Episcopalians. Let us hear what Barrow says, a church- 
man of no mean name, speaking of the apostolical and primitive Chris- 
tian congregations ; ‘“ Each church did separately order its own affairs, 
without recourse to others, except for charitable advice or relief, in 
cases of extraordinary difficulty and urgent need. This appeareth by 
the apostolical writings of St. Paul, and St. John, to single churches, 
wherein they are supposed able to exercise spiritual power for establish- 
ing decency, removing disorders, correcting offences, deciding causes, 
&e. This airovopia and liberty of churches doth appear to have long 
continued in practice :”” and, it may be added, we have only to look 
into some of the dissenting communities, and we shall find that this 
* liberty” or spiritual freedom still remains. We do wish that his 
lordship, next Lent, would favour the audience at St. James’s with 
three more sermons, on the internal economy and discipline of the apos- 
tolical churches ; we mean the churches which the apostles planted. We 
should think it quite a treat to hear the learned preacher go fairly into 
this subject. 

His lordship quotes Archbishop Bramhall to prove that episcopacy 
‘* was received universally without any question, throughout the whole 
Christian world; and the observer is challenged to name but one ehurch 
or so much as one poor village, throughout the whole world, till the year 
of Christ 1500, that ever was governed without abishop. I except the 
Acephali, or such disordered persons that had no government at all ;” 
that is, we suppose, all those poor unfortunates who governed themselves 
without a diocesan bishop. But what a conception does our right 
reverend diocesan endorse, when he quotes, with approbation, the fact 
that every village had its bishop in the primitive times. We dare say the - 
polite audience at St. James’s, such of them at least as read this note to 
the discourses, never for a moment reflected upon what would stare any 
body in the face who was not determined to take for gospel all that 
came from the episcopal pulpit—we mean that bishops were in those 
days very different persons from the lawn-clad, powerful, and wealthy 
lord, who stood before them on this occasion. In the New Testament 
sense, (e. g. Philip. i. 1) bishops were humble, useful pastors of Chris- 
tian assemblies, whether the assembly enjoyed the services of one or 
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of more. True enough, my lord, every Christian village had its bishop. 
Does the Bishop of London wish this apostolical plan to be continued ? 
On this precise principle we should now not only have dishops of Lon- 
don, as there were bishops at Philippi, but also one bishop at least to 
each village all around the metropolis. Is this what his lordship con- 
tends for? If not, we know not what is the object of the quotation. 
Clement of Rome tells us, expressly, that the apostles “ preached both 
in the country and in cities, and constituted bishops and deacons.” 
Eusebius speaks of the bishops of “adjacent country places,” (rav 
épdpev dypav re xai médewv, lib. vii. c. 30,) and that Zoticus was bishop 
of the village of Comane (lib. v. c. 16.) 

Tertullian is quoted, also, to prove that the primitive churches were 
governed by bishops: but this amounts to nothing at all, since the 
question returns—What were these bishops? Two hundred years was 
time enough to allow of the strong development of the evil principle of 
corruption in the church; but even then, Bishop Kaye, with a candour 
which his brother of London will do well to imitate, acknowledges 
that ‘‘the writings of Tertullian afford us little assistance in ascertaining 
wherein the distinction between the bishops and the other orders of the 
clergy consisted.”” (Kaye on Tertullian, p. 234.) The ecclesiastical 
spirit was then in its comparative infancy, but would it be possible now 
to find out any obscurity in the distinction between a bishop and his 
clergy. Alas, not a few of the clergy know this to their cost! 

Throughout the whole argument, if argument it may be called, the 
bishop dexterously keeps out of sight everything which would tend to 
throw the least light on the real nature of the question of episcopacy. 
His sermons are precisely fitted for imposing on the credulity, ignorance, 
and prejudice, of people who are prepared with an ostrich’s digestion 
to receive any sort of food which a bishop may deign to dole out to 
them. Had not the Bishop been wise in his vocation, had he not been 
aware of the blissful ignorance of the majority of good church-folks re- 
specting all ecclesiastical history, he could not so cleverly have per- 
formed his part. The reasoning of the successors of the apostles is, 
however, we presume, exempted from the ordinary rules which more 
vulgar minds deem it fitting and decent to observe. Dr. Hook says, 
** Hear the church ;” pretty comfortably aware that the court, and the 
multitude, will not much trouble their heads to ask whether the 
**church” means the clergy or not. Charles James, Lord Bishop of 
London, says there were bishops in the apostolical times ; there were 
bishops immediately afterwards, and ever since ; there are bishops now ; 
therefore the present bishops are exactly like the apostolical bishops in 
all essential points. Good souls! the easy folks who occupy their 
snug seats at St. James’s church! did it ever enter their heads even to 
dream of asking what a bishop was when Paul wrote “to the bishops 
and deacons’ who presided over the Christians of the city of Philippi? 
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Did they even ever inquire whether there was any difference between a 
bishop in the age of Ignatius (great stickler as he was for ecclesiastical 
power) and a bishop now? How surprised then would they be, if they 
were to ask their diocesan the question, to be told that a bishop, in the 
second century was nothing more than the principal pastor of a Christian 
congregation where there were several pastors. This, however, must be 
the answer, and the Bishop of London well knows it! The bishop is 
very dexterous in the use of terms. By a clever management in this 
respect he is able pretty well to appear to sustain his point before an 
ignorant audience, notwithstandmg the lack of real and sound argument 
which greatly characterizes these discourses. He says, for example, that 
it is ‘‘ indisputable that the government of the church, in the age imme- 
diately succeeding that of the apostles, was Episcopal, that is to say ab- 
stracting from Episcopacy al] accidentals, and considering only what is 
essential, that the government of every province of the church was vested 
in one man of eminent sanctity and sufficiency, to have the care of all the 
churches within a certain precinct or diocese,”—p. 37. If this is not 
muddy reasoning we know not what is. What is essential to Episcopacy? 
we ask. This his lordship does not condescend to say. But he knows 
that, in the New Testament, there is no distinction whatever made 
between bishops and presbyters, that the terms, in fact, denote the 
same office, the difference only indicating that those who had the over- 
seeing the Christian assemblies were generally older men. But what 
does his lordship intend that his listening and ready audience should 
understand by “‘ province ?”’ Does he mean that there were diocesan 
bishops immediately after the apostolic age? How does he reconcile 
this with the admission of Bishop Kaye, before alluded to, that even 
Tertullian, who died in the third century, affords little assistance for 
determining wherein the distinction of a bishop and a presbyter con- 


sisted; and with the language of the candid Waddington, who says: 


that ‘“‘at the beginning of the third century, the more important 
churches were severally superintended by a bishop, possessed of a cer- 
tain, but not very definite degree of power,”’ (Waddington’s Hist. p.35.) 
Could this language be told of diocesan Episcopacy? In reference to 
the universal prevalence of diocesan Episcopacy, the bishop seems to 
imply that so great an innovation, if a real one, could never have taken 
place, or at least not without a mighty struggle. His lordship, who 
no doubt thinks he has heard much profane clamour, both before and 
since the time when Mr. Cobbett bequeathed his well-known ‘“‘ Legacy,” 
significantly, and with an amiable sarcasm, asks: ‘‘ Were all the dogs 
dumb, when the spirit of ambition crept into the fold, and secured to 
himself the mastery of God’s heritage?” In reply to this, we have 
only to repeat the question in reference to the worst abominations and 
most tyrannical exactions of popery. There was a time when they 
N. 8. VOL, VI. 51 
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were as extensively submitted to as diocesan episcopacy ; but this does 
not prove them apostolical, surely. 

With regard to the attempt to set up Timothy and Titus for bishops, 
his lordship is sadly at fault. How unfortunate that we are not 
favoured in the New Testament with the description of even one “ right 
reverend father,”— not one lord bishop! How delightful would it 
have sounded to Episcopal ears, if Paul instead of addressing Timothy, 
or Titus, as his ‘own son in the faith,” had begun his epistle, “‘ Unto 
the Right Reverend Father in God, Timothy, Lord Bishop of Ephesus,” 
or, “ Titus, Lord Bishop of Crete.” The Bishop of London is fond of 
quoting authorities in his own church: we refer him, therefore, to no 
less learned a divine than Whitby, who denies that Timothy and Titus 
were ‘diocesan bishops,” both being “ evangelists,” another name, 
in fact, for missionaries. Whitby, therefore, entirely gives up the argu- 
ment for diocesanism which has been founded on the functions which 
these evangelists exercised, and which, indeed, every missionary who 
advances Christianity among Pagans would naturally fulfil in propor- 
tion to the success of his labours. His lordship is wise enough, how- 
ever, in his generation, not wholly to pass over unnoticed what has 
been said by the opponents of the Divine right of Episcopacy. He 
alludes to Neander as follows: “ If the reader wishes to see the total 
failure of an attempt to account for this supposed charge from Pres- 
byterian to Episcopal government, he may consult Neander’s Church 
History of the Three First Centuries.” We would in like manner say, 
‘* If the reader wishes to see the total failure of an attempt to establish 
the Divine right of diocesan Episcopacy, he may consult Three Sermons 
on the Church, preached in the Parish Church of St. James, West- 
minster, during Lent, 1842, by Charles James, Lord Bishop of Lon- 
don.” But if we wished to show on what kind of foundation a house 
divided against itself stands, we would say, ‘‘ When you have read the 
Bishop of London’s Sermons to prove the Divine right, read Archbi- 
shop Whateley’s book on the Kingdom of Christ, maintaining that there 
is no exclusive Divine right for any one form of church government.” 

In the third sermon, the bishop discusses the question, ‘‘ Who has 
authority to minister the sacraments?’ And here we see the sectarian, 
schismatical spirit of the Divine-right ecclesiastic but ill concealed 
under the guise of moderation, heralded too, albeit, with the apos- 
tolic exhortation, ‘‘ Endeavouring to keep the unity of the Spirit, in 
the bond of peace.” The unity of the Spirit/ Is this the unity of 
forms? Does the apostle refer to the dry bones of a hollow, heartless 
uniformity? No; he refers to the living soul of Christian love, which 
can exist under a variety of forms. The bond of peace /. Is this the 
bond of a haughty, priestly, relentless, remorseless coercion, tempered 
only by the spirit of the age, and which, if the age permitted, would 
fix its ghostly fangs once again on all who do not worship the golden 
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idol of Episcopacy, and would show that the genuine ecclesiastical spirit 
is the same as it was when it was embodied in Bonner or in Laud? Hap- 
pily, we have not yet got back again to burning, or even to the crop- 
ping of ears, the branding of faces, and the slitting of noses. Dissenters 
are mercifully let off, at present, with incarceration for not paying 
church-rates, with the denial of burial, and a variety of nameless, petty, 
paltry persecutions, all proving the animus of that “ church” which 
pronounces them guilty of ‘‘ presumptuous and hazardous” conduct ; 
for, says the Bishop of London, “it cannot be otherwise than presump- 
tuous and hazardous for men to turn away their eyes from that pattern, 
and to separate themselves, or to live in a state of separation from a 
church, which can exhibit these credentials of its spiritual authority :” 
i. e. succession from the apostles, through a line of bishops. It is not 
enough for this lord-bishop that a community of professed Christians 
should have been in the habit of practising ordination, like the Pres- 
byterians and Independents ; even this does not constitute apostolical 
succession. Ordination is nothing unless it come from the hand of a 
diocesan bishop, that is, in the language of these Sermons, an officer 
who is raised above the common order of ministers. ‘‘ No congrega- 
tion,” the Bishop of London says, ‘ot being under this form of 
government, can be a true branch of Christ’s holy catholic church.” This 
is a very grave assertion, and truly it requires apostolical authority to 
pronounce it, for certainly the apostles themselves have said nothing of 
the kind. We are very much inclined to think, that on these bold and 
daring, nay, presumptuous principles, it would be hard to prove that 
any of the churches of the New Testament were churches of Christ ; 
for it is very clear that each of them was under a government within 
itself, and it is evident that, in their time, there were no such bishops 
as the diocesan of London contends for. Nor can it be said, with the 
least propriety, that the apostles were diocesan bishops. [If there be 
such a magic power in Episcopacy, why did not the apostles formally, 
and unequivocally, set it up in each church in their life-time. If Episco- 
pacy, ora government of three orders, not to speak of diocesanism, was 
so vital, so indispensable, as to enter into the very essence of all spirit- 
uality, so that there can no more be a church of Christ without it, 
than there can be a living body without a head, how was it possible 
that the apostles should have left no express directions on the subject ? 
Why did they not address each epistle to the bishop, presbyters, and 
deacons, instead of addressing the dishops (overseers or pastors) and 
deacons ? 

It requires more credulity than is commonly found in unprejudiced 
minds, to believe, without something more like evidence than the 
Bishop of London, with all his ex cathedrd assertions, adduces, that 
the bare circumstances of gradation in the ministry (for if apostolic 
succession is worth anything, it is possessed in all other respects by 
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several other denominations) that gradation of order in the ministry 
should have such an amazing force, such a spiritualizing virtue, that it 
can, like Midas’s touch, turn everything, even the most vile and filthy 
abo minations, to gold. Has the bishop ever read Baronius’s Annals? 
If not, let him read the description which the cardinal gives of the 
channel of apostolic succession, tom. x. p. 679, Antwerp, 1603. 

In this last sermon, the bishop expresses at considerable extent his 
views of schism. He considers that there is a very important difference 
between those who “‘ separate themselves from a national church, which 
is in all essentials a branch of the Church Catholic, for instance our 
own and those who are members of national churches not under 
Episcopal government.”’ The former incur the guilt of schism, the 
bishop thinks, from which the latter are exempt. From this, and from 
the reasoning which accompanies these positions, it would seem that 
after all, the idea of a church being national is a very consecrating 
and redeeming affair. Doddridge, Watts, Robert Hall, and all in their 
circumstances, were schismatics, but the late Dr. Andrew Thomson, and 
the members of the Scotch Kirk, generally, are not so. But here, as 
elsewhere, the bishop is very obscure, and it would appear that ecclesi- 
astical doctrines and laws have “glorious uncertainty” as well as civil. 
On proceeding a few lines farther, we find a clause which may well 
make our Scottish brethren look about them; for his lordship, in 
describing the reformed non-episcopal churches which he wishes to 
exempt from the charge of schism, adds, “They do not separate 
themselves from any church; nor, if they quitted their own, is there 
any episcopal church in their country to which they could unite them- 
selves.”” We are not aware whether, in his recent visit to Edinburgh, 
the bishop cleared up this point, in the pulpit, for the illumination of 
the sturdy Presbyterians: certainly there is an Episcopal Church in 
Scotland, though her English Episcopalian sister has made her but 
late amends, within this year or two, by recognizing the relationship at 
last, after centuries of neglect and disdainful want of fellowship. For 
it is not till lately that church-law allowed any official ministerial inter- 
course and change of pulpits, and as to all public recognition of the 
Scottish Episcopal Church by her prouder and more wealthy sister, she 
was a heathen and a publican. We would beg leave to propose to his 
lordship, on this point, the following question of casuistry for solution, 
which to our dim and schism-bewildered intellects is of profound diffi- 
culty :—Was the Church of England guilty of schism, or not, in so long 
making it an ecclesiastical crime for her bishops and ministers to preach 
in the Scottish Episcopal Church, or for the Scottish Episcopal clergy 
to preachin England? The same question might be asked with regard 
to the Anglo-American Episcopal Church. 

It is really singular, and, if not so serious a matter, would be quite 
ludicrous, to see the shifts and quirks which grave and learned men, 
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(and shrewd withal, and possessed of good practical sense on other 
subjects,) are driven to employ, when they attempt to explain, on the 
principles of the high-flown sot-disant Divine-right episcopacy, the sin 
of schism. Instead of being a breach of brotherly love, and the conse- 
quent alienation of feeling and affection, which every one who reads 
the New Testament must see that it is, these sermons make schism to 
be nothing more nor less than not being an Episcopalian wherever there 
is Episcopacy. For our own part, with the New Testament in our hands, 
we do not hesitate to say, most deliberately, that we do solemnly believe 
that of all Protestant churches, established or unestablished, the 
Church of England, as an ecclesiastical corporation, is the most deeply 
and criminally tainted with the sin of schism. From the time of Laud, 
when she formally renounced, in the eyes of all France, all fellowship 
with the church of the Huguenots, until the present moment, she has, 
to say nothing further of her schismatical behaviour, excluded from 
her pulpits all who have not been ready to conform to her notions in 
all respects; and the mint, anise, and cummin of ceremonies, formali- 
ties, and unmeaning subscriptions, have been preferred by her to the 
weightier matters of a scriptural faith, a holy life, and a scrupulous 
conscience. We believe that the present revival of high-church notions 
will make some dissenters, but probably more Roman Catholics and 
infidels. The bishop’s late charge at St. Paul’s, discussing the 
momentous points respecting surplices, candles, reading-desks, facing 
the east, and the like, shows that he knows which way the wind blows, 
and that he has no very great objection to a little Puseyism, provided 
it keeps within tolerable bounds. We expect, therefore, that the 
church pulpits will ring more and more with the fatuous charge of 
“‘ schism” against dissenters ; and we only wish that the clergy would 
discuss schism on the basis of the New Testament; for then they 
would soon find that their own conduct is incomparably more schisma- 
tical than that of the dissenters in general, and that they themselves, 
by attempting to domineer over conscience, and to force men to uphold 
systems which they believe to be antiscriptural, are the real schis 
matics. 
We do not wish, by anything we have said above, to be understood 
as denouncing Episcopacy, simply in itself considered, whether congre- 
gational or diocesan. All we oppose is the arrogant presumption of 
pretending to a Divine right for any one detailed platform of church- 
government. We have no quarrel with Episcopalians, Presbyterians, 
or any other denomination, as such ; but we do hold as most schis- 
matical, the haughty, priestly, and antichristian spirit, that would 
deny a right to exercise the ministerial function to all who have not 
been ordained according to certain forms and usages. If Episcopacy 
would regard itself as an opinion, (and it is nothing more,) we should 
respect it, and there are even some among us who would not object 
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to a certain modified, voluntary Episcopacy, something like that pro- 
posed by Usher. But if Episcopacy wishes to render her very essence 
suspected, and her existence odious to candid and reflecting minds, as 
containing something in her incurably opposed to the liberties of man- 
kind, then let her persevere in her exclusive, anathematizing, priestly, 
lordly, and insolent career. 





CURSORY NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Love to Man Essential to the True Knowledge of God. A Sermon Preached at 
Surrey Chapel, London, May 11th, 1842, for the London Missionary Society. By 
Joseph Sortain, A.B. The truth which this sermon aims at illustrating is one of 
vast importance, and is highly valuable, as a means of testing the sincerity of 
religious profession ; “ He that loveth not knoweth not God.”’ The preacher, however, 
has not, in our judgment, filled up his very able sketch with sufficiency of detail, to 
do justice to his subject or himself. Missionary sermons are often too long; that of 
Mr. Sortain was a great deal too short. (Ward & Co.) 

Priscilla the Helper ; a Memoir of Mrs. Rowton, of Coventry. By John Grigg 
Hewlett, Coventry. Mr. Hewlett has rendered useful service to the church of 
God, by compiling and publishing this interesting “‘ memoir ;’’ his object, like that of 
its interesting subject, being to incite the activity of believers in endeavouring to 
save souls from death. There are many who, professing to feel their obligations to 
the Saviour, seem to imagine that they are deprived of all opportunities of doing 
good; to such, especially to females, and more especially to ministers’ wives, for 
it was to that class Mrs. Rowton belonged, we would say, “ Read Priscilla the Helper.” 
(Ward & Co.) 

Barnabas ; a Manual for “ those that are cast down.” By Thomas Mann, Author 
of “‘ The Gift of Prayer.” This little book is, indeed, what it professes to be ; as we 
have read its short chapters, we have felt their soothing and strengthening influence. 
Not in vain has the author read our “old divines,” whose strength and richness of 
thought he has transferred to his pages. We should think that this volume, though 
small, (just the size for the trembling hand,) had not been hastily prepared. Here is 
no unripe fruit, but that which possesses a sweetness such as time alone could have 
produced. Most sincerely do we join with this “son of consolation,” in the devout 
wish that his little book may prove useful “ where sickness, low spirits, or want of 
leisure, only permit the sufferer to read at intervals, and for a few minutes together.” 

The Church in the Army. It is our happiness to know many eminent members 
of Christ’s “Church in the Army,” where the healthiness of the plant, notwith- 

standing the ungenial clime in which it is placed, proves its hardy and vigorous 
nature. Mr. Innis, from being appointed chaplain at Stirling Castle, was brought 
into contact with many true soldiers of the cross in the British army, and has suc- 

ceeded in collecting together many cases of distinguished piety among officers and 
private soldiers. This little book may be very beneficially circulated among those by 
whom our battles are fought, and will also, we trust, serve to direct Christian sym- 
pathy and exertion to that large and interesting class. (Religious Tract Society.) 

Religious Discretion ; or the Christian Exhibited in his Secular Character. A Ser- 
mon delivered at Union Chapel, Islington, on Lord’s-day, June 23rd, 1842. By 
Thomas Lewis. We are perfectly satisfied that religious discretion is a subject 
which is not sufficiently illustrated and enforced in our pulpits. It gives us much 
pleasure, therefore, to find it the theme of one who is enabled to commend his coun- 
sels by his own example. Mr. Lewis has given to his sermon a highly religious 
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and evangelical character ; indeed, we should have been glad if he had felt at liberty 
to descend into the details of this subject more fully ; as the cautions and counsels 
which he could deliver might be very useful, as unhappily they are greatly needed 
by not a few, whose want of discretion does much dishonour to the cause they 
profess. (Ward & Co.) 

A Review of the Bishop of London’s Three Sermons on the Church. By John 
Howard Hinton, 4.M. The “Three Sermons” subjected to this “review,” are 
those to which the Bishop of London referred in his recent charge, and we imagine 
that if his lordship will condescend to read the pamphlet befo re us, he will incline to 
conceal, rather than direct attention, to his Sermons on the Church. Mr. Hinton has 
very cleverly proved that no such society exists on earth, as that which the bishop 
denominates the church—that whatever society so called may exist on earth, or else- 
where, he entirely mistakes the design and effect of it—that no scope exists for the 
communication of such benefits as he affirms to result from connexion with it—that 
the view he necessarily takes of the way of salvation is subversive of the gospel of 
Christ, and that his doctrine infers a condition of many holy men, and of the vast 
majority of dying babes, utterly incredible and impossible. (Houlston & Stoneman.) 
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The Letters and Journals of Robert Baillie, A.M., Principal of the University of 
Glasgow ; edited from the Author’s Manuscripts. By David Laing, Esq. In three 
vols, Vol. I. II. Edinburgh: Robert Ogle. Large 8vo. 

Life and Poetical Remains of Margaret M. Davidson. By Washington Irving. 
London: Tilt & Bogue. Post 8vo. 

Calvin and Storr on the Epistles of St. Paul to the Philippians and Colossians; 
being vol. XL. of the Biblical Cabinet; or, Hermeneutical, Exegetical, and Philo- 
logical Library. Edinburgh: Thomas Clark. 12mo. 

Sermons designed for Family Reading and Village Worship. By J. Burns. 
London: Houlston & Stoneman. 12mo. 

The Sepulchre of Lazarus, Recollections of Scotland, and other poems. By Sarah 
H. Moulton. London: Saunders & Otley. 8vo. 

Dora Melder ; a Tale of Alsace. By Meta Sander. Edited by Charles B. Tayler, 
M.A. London: Longman, Green, & Longman. 

Letters on the Slave-Trade, Slavery and Emancipation ; with a reply to Objections 
made to the Liberation of the Slaves in the Spanish Colonies. By G. W. Alexander. 
London: Charles Gilpin. 12mo. 

The Animalcule. London: Tract Society. 

The Life of Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch. Clark & Co. 18mo. 

Sabbath Studies upon Life, Death, &c. By the Author of “The Evidence of 
Christianity.” 18mo. Macardy & Co. 

The Parent’s Hand Book, or Guide to the Choice of Professions, Employments, 
and Situations. By J.C. Hudson, Esq. 12mo. London: Longman & Co. 

Christian Doctrine Adorned. Brief Memoirs of the late Mr. Joshua and Mrs. 
Mary Hitchen, and Miss Mary Jackson, of Middlewich; with Reflections, and Letters 
to Mr. and Mrs. H’s Orphan Children. By James Cooper. London: Hamilton, 
Adams & Co. 12mo. 

The Coral Maker. Religious Tract Society. 

Christianity in the East. By the Rev. W. Buyers. London: John Snow. 18mo. 

Mary Atkins, or Nature and Grace. London: Seeley. 18mo. 

On Plants. London: Religious Tract Society. 
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How did England become an Oligarchy? By John Duncan, Esq. London: 
J. Maddon. 12mo. 

The Old Sea Captain. Tract Society. 

Remarkable Insects. Tract Society. 

The Young Backslider; or the Blighted Flower. By Mrs. Cameron. 18mo. 

Damascus: or Conversion in Relation to the Grace of God and the Agency of 
Man; an Essay. By David Everard Ford. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 12mo. 

The Visit to Clarina: or the Effects of Revenge; an Irish Story. By M. F. D. 
London : Seeley. 18mo. 

A Letter to a Strict Baptist. By G. H. Davis. London: Houlston & Stoneman. 
12mo. 

The Study of Creation ; a Lecture. ByP.J.Wright. London: Groombridge. 12mo. 

Ode to Queen Victoria. By Rev. R. Wilson, A.M. Glasgow: D. Robinson. 

Sermon for the Times. By a Layman. London: Longman & Co. 8vo. 

A Manual of Devotion for Individuals; with Hymns and Prayers for Various 
Occasions. London: Jackson & Walford. 12mo. 

A History of British Forest Trees. Part XI. completing the Work. By John 
Selby, F.L.S. London: John Van Voorst. 8vo. 

Not a Labourer Wanted for Jamaica. By Thomas Clarkson. Second Edition. 
London: Ward & Co. 8vo. 

The Millennium. A Poem. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 

Baptist Mission in Jamaica. A Review of the Rev. W. G. Barrett’s Pamphlets. 
By S. Green. London: Houlston & Stoneman. 8vo. 

The Scripture Doctrine of the Sabbath or Lord’s-day ; in Reply to J. A. Roebuck, 
Esq., M.P. London: Hamilton & Co. 8vo. 

Jesuitism Traced in the Movements of the Oxford Tractarians. By H. Fish, A.M. 
London: Hamilton & Co. 8vo. 

The Psalmist. Part IV. A Collection of Psalm and Hymn Tunes. The greater 
part by Vincent Novello. London: J. Haddon. 8vo. 

The Anglo-Prussian Bishopric of St. James in Jerusalem, &c. By the Rev. W. 
Hoffman. Translated from the German. London: Ward & Co. 8vo. 

Chronological Pictures of English History from William the Conqueror to Queen 
Victoria. Parts I. & II. By John Gilbert. London: Roake & Varty. Folio. 

Gems for Serious Christians ; designed chiefly for Sabbath-school Teachers and 
Young Members of Christian Churches. By James Peggs. 12mo. J. Snow. 

The Youthful Christian: containing Instructions, Counsels, Cautions, and Exam- 
ples. By J. Burns. 12mo. Houlston & Stoneman. 

Memoir of the late Rev. Peter Roe, ALM. By S. Maddon, A.M. Dublin: Wil- 
liam Curry. 

Sabbath School Lectures on the Names, Titles, and Similitudes of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. London: Thomas Ward. 

The Path tothe Bush. By J. A. James. London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 

Memoir of E. Bates. By J. A. James. London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


In the press, and will be published in a few weeks, “ The Voice of Christ to the 
Churches, considered in a Course of Lectures on the Second and Third Chapters of 
the Book of the Revelation.” By Ebenezer Miller, A.M. 

“ Christian Happiness Considered and Enforced in its Relation to Man, to Fami- 
lies, and Churches.” By E. Mannering. 

“ Six Views of Infidelity.” By Rev. Joseph Fletcher. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ADJOURNED MEETING OF THE CONGREGA- 
TIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Ir is with feelings of no ordinary satisfaction and thankfulness that we now present 
our readers with the proceedings of the Autumnal Meeting of the Union, held by 
adjournment in Liverpool, on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, the 11th, 12th, 
and 13th of October. 

When we consider the numbers and the influence of the ministers and lay gentle- 
men who were present—their patient attention to the business before them—the 
perfect freedom and yet most blessed harmony that characterized their discussions— 
the gifts and graces that were displayed—the deep interest excited in the minds of 
crowded auditories, and the happy dissipation of difficulties and doubts, which had 
till then lingered in the minds of some honoured brethren present respecting the 
constitution and working of the Union—the spirit of love, peace, and intercession, 
that pervaded the assembly—when we recall these, we own that the Autumnal 
Meeting at Liverpool has done more for our denominational interests than any pre- 
ceding assembly held in the provinces. ‘ We bless God and take courage.” 

The introductory service was held at the Crescent Chapel (the Rev. J. Kelly’s), 
when, after prayer by the Rev. David Ford, of Lymington, the Rev. Richard Winter 
Hamilton, of Leeds, delivered a most elaborate and conclusive sermon on the Inter- 
community of Churches. A large and deeply interested audience was present, and we 
are happy to state that Mr. Hamilton has consented to the wish generally expressed, 
that the discourse should be printed. 

On Wednesday morning the Ministers, Delegates, and Visitors assembled in the 
Lecture Room of Great George Street Chapel, at nine o’clock, when the Rev. J. 
Leircui1p, D.D., of London, the Chairman of the Assembly, presided. 


PRESENT. 

Beprorp.—The Rev. W. Lewis. 

CueEstTeR.—-The Rev. Messrs. S. Luke; W. M. O’Hanlon; J. Simson; J. Turner; 
T. J. Davies; E. Edwards; J. Waddington; J. Hillyard; W. Alexander; H. Jones. 
Messrs. F. Musgrove ; A. Thomson; W. Cross; R. M‘Kean; S. Cross; J. Gurner. 

Dersy.—The Rev. Messrs. T. Atkin; W. Christie; R. Massie. Messrs. J. B. 
Brown; W. Harrison; W. H. Fletcher. 

Dorset.—Mr. M. Fisher. 

GtovucestEer.—Mr. B. Franklin. 

Hants.—The Rev. D. E. Ford. 

Kent.—The Rev. Messrs. H. J. Bevis; Thos. Timpson; H. J. Rook; G. Verrall; 

Lancaster.—The Rev. Messrs. Thos. Raffles, L.L.D.: Robert Halley, D.D.; 
J. Kelly ; J. Whittenbury; J. Gwyther; W. Roaf; J. Dyson; R. M. Griffiths; G. 
Greatbatch ; J. L. Poore; J. Edwards; D. T. Carnson; W. P. Appleford; G. Hoyle; 
R. Slade; Thos. Pierce; R. Lang; J. P. Simpson; J. Priddie, M.A.; G. Wardlaw, 
Samnel Davidson, L.L.D.; R. Fletcher; T. Rogers; J. Crossley; E. Robinson; 
A. Fraser; J. W. Massie; T. Sleigh; T. S. Harper; W. Bevan; T. H. Smith; S. 
Ellis; J. Tunstall; E. H. Nolan; J. Holgate; J. Bruce; J. Clunie, L.L.D.; R. 
ae ; R. Thomas; W. L. Brown; B. Parry; E. Jukes; R. Calvert; G. Ss. 

; J. Penkethman; W. Bowen. Messrs. S. Job; O. Heyworth; J. B. Wil- 
Hains ; A. King; J. Rylands; B. Haigh; G. Musgrove; J.L. Whittenbury ; Edward 
Dawson; J. Jones; H. White; J. Howell; D. James; E. Burder; J. O. Jones; 
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R. Price ; J. Hamilton; W. Crossfield; D. Paton; L, Heyworth, Jun.; W. White; 
J. Jones; D. Davies; J. Evans; J. Fitz-Hugh; Samuel Blackburn; R. Thornton ; 
G. Goulding ; H. Hudson; George Hadfield ; C. Smith: D. Marples; J. A. Lloyd; 
W. Evans; J. Jones; G. Owen; H. Davies; Samuel Jones ; D. Owens; Benjamin 
Blower; J. King, Jun.; V. Harding ; J. Still; M. Jones; J. B. Blackaller; G. Sum- 
mer; Thos. Blackburn; R. Brown; Nicholas Hurry; Thos. Bulley; J. F. Fletcher ; 
J. Priestly; Wm. Kay; Thos. Haigh; C. Robertson; E. Evans; W. Hughes; 
S. Holdsworth ; J. Russell ; S. Blackburn, Jun.; J. Pickford ; J. Moore; W. Jolly. 

Leicester.—The Rev. W. Salt. 

Mippiesex.—The Rev. Messrs. J. Blackburn; Thos. Binney ; J. Fletcher, D.D. ; 
W. S. Palmer; J. Matheson, D.D.; Thos. James; G. Smith; R. Vaughan, D.D. ; 
J. Leifchild, D.D.; A. Wells; R. Littler; T.G. Stamper. Messrs. Joshua Wilson ; 
J. R. Mills; J. Capper; B. Boothby ; T. Stamford Raffles. 

NorrincHamM.—The Rev. Messrs. J. Wild; R. Alliott, L.L.D. Messrs. Thomas 
Herbert ; J. Dunn. 

Satop.—The Rev. Messrs. G. Rogers; Thomas Weaver; J. Owen; W. H. Dyer; 
J.J. Beynon; E. J. Sadler; J. F. Mandeno; J. Pattison; W. Clark. Sir J. B. 
Williams, L.L.D.; Mr. R. Gough. 

Srarrorp.—The Rev. Messrs. J. Galloway, M.A.; C. F. Vardy; J. Fletcher; 
J. Hill; W. Chambers; S. B. Schofield. 

Surrey.—The Rev. R. Ashton. 

Warwicx.—The Rev. Messrs. J. A. James; P. Sibree. 

Witts.—The Rev. R. Elliott. 

Yorx.—The Rev. Messrs. R. W. Hamilton; Newman Hull, B.A.; A. Crisp; T. 
Parsons; B. Beddow; R. Roberts. Mr. S. Hodgson. 

Wates.—The Rev. R. Brown, Wrexham; Rev. D. W. Jones, Holywell; Rev. 
Ellis Hughes, Holywell; Rev. W. Roberts, Amlwch; Rev. R. J.. Pearce, Wrexham ; 
Rev. W. Rees, Denbigh; Rev. H. Pugh, Mostyn; Rev. S. Roberts, Llanbrynmair. 

A full report of the proceedings of this sitting will be found below. 

At three o’clock the meeting adjourned, and the brethren were most hospitably 
entertained at dinner; and it is due to the gentlemen who undertook the arrange- 
ments, to say that nothing could exceed their kind and assiduous attention to the 
comfort of their guests. 

In the evening of that day a public meeting was held in Great George Street Chapel 
(Dr. Raffles’) to explain the principles and promote the interests of the Congrega- 
tional churches. Sir Jonn Bickerton Witu1ams, LL.D., of the Hall, Wem, pre- 
sided; and the Rev. Joun Ketty prayed. The Rev. A. WELLS, one of the Secretaries 
of the Union, then read an able Memorial from the Committee on the present position 
of the Congregational denomination, and which we intend to insert with other docu- 
ments in our Magazine for December. Resolutions were then submitted to the meet- 
ing by the Rev. Dr. Vaucuan, Rev. G. Smrrn, Rev. Dr. Fietcuer, Rev. Dr. Leir- 
cHILD, Rev. Toomas Binney, and Rev. Dr. HAaLLEY—to which a crowded andience 
listened with delighted attention till the close, at 10 o’clock. 

On Thursday morning, the brethren again assembled at the same time and place as 
on the preceding day. The business of the day related to the production of a series 
of reprints of the best tracts and treatises on Scriptural theology and church polity 
from the time of Wycliff; the publication of cheap magazines for our church mem- 
bers and the children of our schools, &c., and to the plan of the Rev. J. A. James, 
for a general Protestant Union. The leading points of this day’s sittings will be 
reported in our next number. 

The adjournment took place as on the preceding day, and in the evening a second 
noble meeting was held in Dr. Raffles’ chapel, on behalf of our British Missions. 
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The Rev. James Turner, of Knutsford, offered prayer; Sir J. B. Wittrams again 
presided. 

Papers on behalf of the Home Missionary and Irish Evangelical Societies were 
read by their secretaries, Dr. MATHESON and Rev. T. JaMEs. 

A third paper on the Colonial Misssionary Society had been prepared by its Secre- 
tary, but the time of the meeting was too far advanced to allow of its being read, and 
the Rev. Taomas Binney gave a brief oral statement instead. 

The Rev. J. A. James, of Birmingham, and the Rev. R. FLercuer, of Manchester, 
spoke on Home Missions; the Rev. G. Smirn, of Poplar, and the Rev. Ricarp 
Exuiorr, of Devizes, spoke on Irish Missions; and the Rev. R. W. Hamitton, of 
Leeds, and the Rev. Dr. VauGHAN, of Kensington, spoke on the Colonial Mission. 
The Rev. J. BLackBuRN, of London, proposed thanks to the chairman, which Rev. Dr. 
Rarr.es seconded, and put to the meeting. The Doxology and Benediction closed 
these delightful services, which will be long remembered by those who were privileged 
to attend. 

PROCEEDINGS OF WEDNESDAY MoRNING. 

After devotional exercises— 

The CHarrMan, in opening the business, said—It is well known, I presume, to 
all present, that this is an adjourned meeting of the Congregational Union; that it 
is adjourned from the Annual Meeting held in May last, in the Metropolis, at which, 
by the voice of my brethren, I was called upon to preside. Several important mea- 
sures were then discussed and carried; others were referred to the consideration of 
this meeting. The great object which we should keep in view in thus assembling 
together, and that which has in fact called us together on the present occasion, is, I 
apprehend, the spread of pure and undefiled religion, in connexion with Con- 
gregational principles, and the carrying out of those principles, in the spread of 
that religion, to their just and legitimate extent. We are assembled, brethren, 
in circumstances which call for congratulation, and for gratitude to the Author 
of all good. We are thankful to Divine Providence for the preservation, in so 
great a measure, of our health; for the enjoyment of our faculties of body and 
mind; for protection from danger in our various journeys; and for disposing the 
hearts of our kind friends to give us a cordial welcome. But especially are we 
thankful to God for the preservation of our characters from blemish and from calum- 
nious attacks, and for any measure of success with which he has been pleased to own 
us as ministers in our high vocation. I am persuaded that we shall bring to the 
discussion of the various topics before us a spirit of meekness and forbearance ; and 
that we shall earnestly endeavour to contribute, as far as we are able, to the fur- 
therance of such objects as shall appear desirable. We have here perfect freedom 
of speech and of thought ; we are all at liberty to think and speak as shall seem to us 
right and proper. Thank God, we are not yet under the surveillance of any ecclesiastical 
body, to whom we are obliged to give an account of our license for preaching and 
our qualifications for the office. Not yet have we spies upon our proceedings, or any 
fear of hurt from the civil power on account of their misrepresentations. As yet 
we have that liberty which cannot be too highly valued, which was purchased for us 
by the sufferings of our forefathers, and which, if we were afraid to maintain, we 
should be unworthy to be called their sons. I know it is not my place to anticipate, 

by any lengthened remarks, the topics which will be presented to us for considera- 
tion. I may observe, however, with regard to the document on the Validity and 
Order of our Ministry, which will be first submitted to your attention, that I was one 
of those who approved of it in general at its former reading, whilst I consented 
to the alterations which were then suggested. Those alterations have since been 
made by its author, our excellent and indefatigable Secretary, in accordance, I 
believe, with his own judgment, as well as in deference to the feelings of his breth- 
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ren. Little disagreement, therefore, on that subject may now be anticipated. And 
yet, when I consider the importance which attaches to that d t, on t of 
the subject of which it treats, the time at which that subject is treated of; and 
when I consider further, that it is to go forth as authorized by this body, and may 
be seized upon, therefore, by the opposite party, from whom it may expect no very 
gentle treatment; I cannot help feeling that it behoves us to give it our best consi- 
deration, and that every sentiment which it contains should be duly weighed. Cer- 
tainly for many years the validity and order of our ministry have never been so openly 
opposed as they are in the present day; not by argument, for of that we should 
never be afraid, but by dogmatic assertion, which with many has the force of argu- 
ment, and which, therefore, requires to be exposed, refuted, and demolished by such 
a document as that before us. There is another subject which will, I hope, occupy a 
very considerable portion of our time : that which results from a suggestion thrown out 
at our last meeting by an honoured brother now present, honoured in the success of his 
labours, in which we all sincerely rejoice, while we deeply sympathize with him in the 
afflictions which he has suffered. I allude to the proposal of a practical demonstra- 
tion of the unity of religious sentiment which pervades Evangelical Protestants of 
different denominations. It must be confessed, I think, that the attempt to make 
manifest that union by the advocacy of some general object in which all parties 
should co-operate, has, in a considerable measure, failed. Perhaps, we are further 
from that at the present time, than we were before the Congregational Union was 
formed. There should be inquiry as to the cause or causes of that failure, and there 
should also be inquiry as to the remedy. At the present time the desirableness of such 
a manifestation admits not of dispute. The ecclesiastical confederacy of this coun- 
try, existing for the purpose of increasing its wealth, numbers, influence, and autho- 
rity, is waxing closer and closer every day; and it behoves Protestants of different 
denominations, and orthodox Evangelical dissenters, to consider whether, if that 
body should be able to retain the position which it assumes, they ought to be scat- 
tered. United, the country is safe from it ; divided, it will be overrun with its evils. 
Whether this body should be the first to come forward and lead the way to union, is 
a question for consideration ; the desirableness of the thing admits, as I have said, of 
no question. And it is well known—at least, well known to myself—that whatever 
may be the opinions of bodies of Christians, and of the different denominations of dis- 
senters, in reference to this subject, there are many sincere and devout spirits, in all 
communities, who are breathing, and praying, and longing for this union. They are 
prepared for the movement ; they only want to be led on. Happy will they be who 
have the honour of leading them forward ; and who knows but that we are met toge- 
ther at this time to accomplish this object? I have alluded to the state of affairs in 
the country, and to the hostility manifested against our body. It-cannot be denied, 
brethren, that these are sifting times for us; but raay we not hope, that if our ene- 
mies thin our ranks, it will only be of those who were no accession to our real 
strength, and that the result will be to give greater efficiency to our whole body ? 
There are, I think, many symptoms amongst us of an encouraging nature. I have 
found, in different parts of the country, some of our ministers, especially our young 
ministers, stimulated to great activity in the discharge both of their ministerial and pas- 
toral functions, and raising around them very flourishing interests. I am reminded of 
that fact by the neighbourhood of the place in which we are met. When I think of the 
colleges that have been raised among us recently, notwithstanding the severe pres- 
sure of the times, so liberally supported, and promising to supply an efficient ministry 
suited to the character of the age, I cannot but feel encouraged; for it is to the 
sound learning, and still more to the active piety and rising zeal of our ministry, that 
we are to look for prosperity. Convinced as I am, that our distinctive principles are 
founded on the revelation of the will of Christ in the Christian Scriptures, and are 
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clearly to be deduced from them, I have a confidence in their ultimate prevalence 
which, as it can scarcely be strengthened by any the most favourable circumstances, 
suffers but little diminution from any change of aspect. Many things present them- 
selves to my mind, but I must hasten to a close. I am reminded by the spot on 
which I stand of the noble efforts made by the friends of Congregational principles 
in the rearing of the handsome and spacious edifice above us for the worship of God. 
The recent awful conflagration in this town struck a panic into the hearts of many, 
especially of mercantile men; but, I confess, that the conflagration of the building 
which formerly stood upon this spot awakened in my mind a fear, that a blow might 
have been given to our interest here from which it would not easily recover ; but the 
respect, esteem, and affection in which the pastor was held—and I will say, in his 
presence, deservedly held—for his soundness in the faith, for his pulpit talents, for 
his brotherly love, and for his noble generosity, led the people to make an effort, but 
for which no such effort might have been made, and we had not been here. Long 
may he live to be engaged in a successful ministration of the truth among our friends 
in this town, and, in conjunction with his beloved brethren, to enlighten them in the 
knowledge of their principles, and to stimulate them to stand up in their defence in 
spite of antagonists who have power and wealth on their side. Dear brethren, let 
us stand by one another. Let us vindicate one another if it be necessary. Let no 
honourable mind among us be wounded by the shafts of calumny, without the inter- 
position of of our shield around him. Let us pray for one another in all our suppli- 
cations to God. Let those among us who have influence use it in countenancing 
and sustaining weak and little interests. With my small measure of influence, I can 
conscientiously declare that I have adopted that as my principle, and were my influ- 
ence much greater it should go in that direction. Let us cultivate unanimity. Let 
us, in accordance with the noble sentiments which we heard last evening, in that 
most powerful and eloquent discourse,* let us pray in the words of that illustrious 
defender of our principles, John Milton, that the principle of unity may strengthen 
every limb, and every muscle, and every sinew of the mystical body of Christ. 

The Meeting then proceeded to the discussion of the document on the ministry, 
brought before the Annual Meeting in May last, and then ordered to be revised by 
the Committee, and brought up for further consideration at its adjourned session. 

The Rev. A. Weis then read, at the request of the Meeting, the successive sec- 
tions of the document, seriatim. At the close of each, the Meeting either gave their 
sanction to the whole, or suggested alterations, which, if agreed to, were recorded by 
the Secretaries. The reading of the document, and discussion on its several sections, 
occupied more than two hours. 

The Rev. Joun Ketty, of Liverpool, then submitted the following resolution :— 

“ That this assembly adopts the declaration now read, and directs the Committee, 
after revising it, according to the views of the assembly, as now expressed, to obtain 
for it the widest circulation possible. The assembly does not, by this vote, intend to 
express approval of every sentiment and phrase contained in the document ; but gives 
it a general sanction, as expressing views of the validity and order of the Christian 
ministry, approved by the assembly, and adapted to vindicate the scriptural character 
of that ministry, as maintained and exercised in Congregational churches.” 

I will not, said the rev. gentleman, detain the assembly with any lengthened remarks ; 
but I should be doing injustice to my own feelings, if I did not say that a document 
more adapted to the state of the times, more calculated to convey correct information 
on a point respecting which very incorrect information generally prevails, it has not 


* Referring to the sermon by the Rev. W. Hamilton on the Intercommunity of 
Churches. 
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been my happiness to meet with for many years; and I shall very greatly rejoice to 
see it, in accordance with the terms of the resolution, in the widest possible circula- 
tion. I have no doubt at all, that the circulation of this document will have the 
effect of awakening multitudes, who have never thought upon the subject before, to a 
just estimate of its importance ; that it will have the effect of conveying right senti- 
ments and right views to many minds, to many minds which require to be enlightened, 
and be attended with advantage to the cause of Christ in general. I am sure that 
the assembly must feel with myself, that we are under very deep obligations to our 
Secretary, not only for the ability with which the declaration has been drawn up, but 
for that lovely spirit, if I may use the expression, with which he has listened to any 
suggestions for its improvement. Into better hands our documents could not fall. 
It is with no ordinary pleasure that I move the adoption of the resolution. 

The Rev. Dr. VauGuan, of Kensington, said—I have been requested to second 
the resolution submitted to the assembly ; and I would, in very few words, take the 
opportunity of expressing the great delight which I have experienced in witnessing 
the spirit in which the present discussion has proceeded. We know that it is alleged 
very often, out of doors, that of all people, we Independents are the people who are 
brought to one mind with the greatest difficulty. I only wish the eye of the ecclesi- 
astical empire had been upon us this morning; that the priesthood of all denomina- 
tions had heard and seen what has passed in this room. Here we are, in number I 
suppose one hundred and fifty, pastors of Independent churches, each a free man ;— 
here are something like the same number of laymen, many of these officers of 
churches. The document which has come under our notice is one which respects 
points of the greatest delicacy, concerning the relative positions of ministers and lay- 
men in our churches; and yet we have met together, this body of ministers and this 
body of laymen, and have gone over all this difficult ground, and have seen our way 
very clearly through it from the beginning ; and now conclude, as we are concluding, 
with delightful accordance of judgment and feeling. My heart, I must say, has never 
experienced a moment of greater delight than the present. If I was ever delighted 
at the thought of being an Independent minister, I am so now. With joy and gra- 
titude to our common Father, the source of all good, I beg to second the resolution 
which has been placed in my hands. 

The Rev. Marx Wi1ks, of Paris, said, he did not know that it would be at all 
mischievous if the document in question were translated into other languages, and 
es pecially into that which was in such general use on the continent. On the con- 
tinent the existence of the Independent body was more or less known, but the prin- 
ciples, the polity, and the general operations of that body, were very little under- 
stood. As the Union had at length brought forth a declaration of their views and 
principles, by which they meant to stand or fall, he thought it was very desirable 
that it should be carefully translated into the French language, and be extensively 
circulated on the continent. 

The resolution for adopting the Declaration was then put from the Chair, and car- 
ried unanimously. 

The meeting then adjourned for a quarter of an hour. 





The reopening of the business was preceded by singing and prayer. 

The Rev. A. Wexts then read the following resolution, which had been prepared 
by the Committee, as the basis of discussion :— 

1. “That this Meeting, having given its best consideration to the position of 
the Independent churches of England and Wales at the present remarkable crisis in 
the religious sentiment and feeling of this country, apparently so hostile to all their 
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principles, and having also inquired what course wisdom and fidelity require them to 
pursue in this period of difficulty, respectfully recommends—That all the brethren, 
especially those in the ministry, should devoutly and diligently re-examine their 
views, both of Gospel doctrine and of church polity, being assured that such inqui- 
ries will greatly confirm their convictions of the truth and importance of their 
cherished principles, as well as prepare their minds for a more vigorous declaration 
and defence of them. The Meeting also recommends a more powerful preaching of 
the great truths of salvation—serious examination into the state of their personal 
godliness by both pastors and people—frequent meetings of a fraternal and confiden- 
tial character among neighbouring ministers, to stimulate, encourage, and advise each 
other in their work—an increased spirit of union, and mutual confidence and assist- 
ance among the churches and their pastors, as feeling themselves one in a great com- 
mon cause—a more just appreciation of the great and vital importance of those scrip- 
tural church principles for which they bear witness—a greatly enlarged use of the 
press, both in the production and circulation of tracts suited to the crisis—and, above 
all, a spirit of humiliation before God for numerous acknowledged failures and sins in 
his service ; and of earnest prayer for his Spirit, power, and blessing, in this time of 
need. And this Meeting is well assured, that in such a course of prudence, constancy, 
and devotion, as is thus indicated, the Congregational churches will find themselves 
honoured of God to promote greatly the sacred cause of pure religion, scriptural 
truth, and rational liberty.” 

The Rev. R. Attiorr, LL.D., of Nottingham, proposed, “That the draft of resolu- 
tion, now submitted, be taken into consideration.” 

The Rev. Tuomas Weaver, of Shrewsbury, seconded the resolution, which was 
then put and carried. 

The Rev. J. BLackBuRN said—I do not rise to address you, brethren, in a formal 
speech, but give utterance to some thoughts suggested by this resolution. It 
is necessary that some one should break silence, and I hope that by doing so, others 
will be induced to follow my example. It is not wished that we should have a dis- 
play of oratory on this occasion, unless it be the oratory of the heart. We should 
rather speak to each other as the ministers of Christ, in his holy presence, and with 
an earnest desire to revive and strengthen the best impressions in our own minds. 
Then we shall go back to our respective churches refreshed and encouraged in our 
holy work. Now, in looking at the resolution before the meeting, 1 am made 
to remember something of my sins, and something of my misfortunes. It was my mis- 
fortune, if I may use such a word, to be introduced into one of our academies at 
a time when no attention was paid to the ecclesiastical questions of the age. True 
it is, that I thought that our principles were more scriptural than those of other 
bodies ; yet I got at college no reasons to confirm that opinion, or to show me why I 
should become a minister amongst Congregationalists rather than amongst Episco- 
palians. The neglect of church questions at that time naturally led to the neglect of 
those books which treat on those subjects, and the result has been, that during the 
whole course of my ministry, I have been slowly acquiring a little knowledge of some 
of those books that are really worth a man’s study in connexion with this controversy. 
I rejoice that to-morrow the attention of the assembly will be called to the import- 
ance of reprinting some of those scarce and valuable books, which were written in 
defence of our principles. This is indispensable to meet the wants of our churches, 
Too many of our brethren are called to fight a battle for which they are not pre- 
pared, except as they possess an extensive acquaintance with the word of God. No 
one, who has given a little leisure to reading works of the right stamp upon these 
subjects, can have failed to blush at the weakness of many arguments which he once 
considered conclusive, if not overwhelming, against the errors of our times. Have 
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we not reason to be humbled before God, brethren, in reference to this matter? Have 
we not, as a party, assumed too high a tone, and taken up a position which we had 
not sufficiently prepared ourselves previously to maintain? Now as we have sounded 
the trumpet, and challenged the foe, and as he has come out to us from his strong- 
hold with might and energy, we are bound to prosecute the struggle with meditation 
and prayer, with vigour and determination ; else shall we assuredly suffer a most sig- 
nal defeat, and be dishonoured in the eyes of our own people. We must give our- 
selves to our studies, to the perusal of those standard books which will furnish our 
minds to carry on the important controversies, to which by the voice of conscience, 
and by the providence of God, we are assuredly called. May I be allowed to refer to 
a second point in the resolution, namely, “ the powerful preaching of the great truths 
of salvation.” What is it, I would ask, that has made our denomination what it is at 
the present moment? Assuredly the prosperity, that within the last thirty or forty 
years has attended us, may be chiefly attributed to the blessing of God on the 
preaching of the simple truths of the Gospel. The youthful Spencer, on this spot, 
unfurled the banner of the cross, and multitudes gathered around him, as they still do 
around his beloved successor, who preaches the common salvation. And if you look, 
brethren, at the men who have been most eminently blessed in gathering churches, 
whether in town or country, you will find them to be the ministers who have most 
preached the great truths of the common salvation. The great importation of American 
theology, which took place in connexion with the revivals of religion amongst us, has, 
I am afraid, somewhat lowered our tone of doctrine, and abated our zeal for those 
distinctive truths, which I think will be the glory and the defence of our churches. 
I am persuaded that, as our opponents are resting everything on sacramental efficacy, 
so we must fight the battle by showing the people that God the Holy Spirit blesses 
not mere sacraments, but the truths which they embody. “ Sanctify them through 
thy truth ;” and that truth, which will lead men to Christ, and tends to holiness of heart 
and character, must be more fully preached. For myself, I am often ashamed in the 
review of my own humble labours in the pulpit, that they have not been more 
frequently about the great business of the soul and eternity. I am afraid that I have 
allowed myself to preach too much upon the historical portions of the word of God, 
which may be made very interesting and attractive to young people, and yet they may 
go away without learning how their sins may be forgiven, or their character be renewed 
and sanctified. I beg pardon for making these somewhat personal observations, but 
I thought it my duty to break the silence, and to express my views on points which I 
consider of the very highest importance. 

The Rev. J. A. James, of Birmingham, said—My esteemed friend, Mr. Blackburn, 
has made a remark in which I feel myself personally interested, and I may say impli- 
cated ; and I so entirely concur with him in the observation, that I am induced, at 
this early stage of the discussion, to offer myself to the attention of the brethren. I 
have had something to do with the introduction, or, at least, with the recommendation, 
of American theology. My own views are, that the introduction of American theology 
into this country has to a certain extent, and only to a certain extent, done us service. 
It has produced certainly a clearer view, as it strikes me, of man’s responsibility. But 
it becomes us to watch the tendencies of the age; and I do not now for a moment 
hesitate to say, that our danger, as ministers and theologians, lies in going over to the 
opposite extreme, to the neglect of the Divine sovereignty. And, therefore, I would 
take this opportunity of expressing my entire concurrence in what has been already said. 
lam convinced that American theology has done us good to a certain extent; but 
there is a danger of our younger brethren carrying the system to an extreme, forget- 
ting some subjects, in their public ministrations, which are no less ‘essential than a 
clear understanding of man’s responsibility. If we should ever approach to a neglect 
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of the influence of the Holy Spirit in all our ministrations, from that time, Sir, 
“ Ichabod” will be written upon the walls of our denomination, and the glory will 
depart from us. I thought it right, in justice to myself, to my own views, convictions» 
and wishes, to take this early opportunity of expressing my thoughts on this subject. 

The Rev. J. C. GAtLtoway, of West Bromwich, said—I rise to make a remark 

upon the following sentence of this resolution, “‘ The meeting also recommends a 
greatly enlarged use of the press, both in the production and circulation of tracts 
suited to the crisis.” I rise for the purpose of introducing, as the subject of conver- 
sation, the commencement of a cheap and popular magazine, adapted to the genera- 
lity of church members, and calculated to make them well versed and deeply inter- 
ested in our distinctive principles as Congregationalists. The subject has occupied 
the attention of the ministers in Staffordshire in their meetings for nearly two years. 
The discussions upon it have led to the formation of local committees to correspond, 
and at one time it appeared not improbable that a provincial magazine would be 
started. That idea, however, has been entirely abandoned, and a very strong wish 
now exists in that part of the country that the Committee of the Congregational 
Union would take up the matter, and introduce a magazine adapted to the members 
of our churches generally, and not confined to any particular district. As I before 
observed, my object in rising is merely to introduce the subject to the meeting. The 
great importance of our principles, the amount of ignorance and apathy which we 
observe among our people respecting them, the attacks which have been made upon 
us, the zeal with which our opponents are labouring to circulate their principles, 
whilst we have not a magazine taken by the bulk of our church members and 
devoted to the defence of our views; all these are reasons why the matter should be 
taken into our most serious consideration. I am convinced, from all the conversation 
which I have had upon the subject, that a very strong feeling of attachment is che- 
rished towards our present magazine, and that a very great desire is felt that the 
Congregational Magazine should rise in character and in influence as an exegetical 
work. Still 1 cannot help thinking that if we had a magazine adapted to the bulk 
of our members, written in a plain, unadorned style, and endeavouring by argument, 
by history, and in every variety of method, to make them acquainted with, and 
deeply interested in their principles, as well as in the movements of our body, it 
would greatly facilitate our common object. 

The Rev. J. A. James said—I have to apologize for presenting myself so soon to 
your notice, after the remarks which I have already made ; but I stand pledged, and 
am bound to redeem the pledge, to sustain the remarks of my respected friend and 
neighbour, Mr. Galloway. It will be in the recollection of gentlemen who were 
present at Nottingham, that I introduced this subject then, when we had not time to 
discuss it. We certainly do stand in need, as a denomination, of some such work as 
Mr. Galloway has mentioned. It is a very general complaint that our church mem- 
bers are not acquainted with the principles of our denomination. Where the blame 
of this lies, I will not take upon myself now to state ; I simply advert to the fact, and 
a fact it unquestionably is. We all feel considerable difficulty as to the best mode 
of introducing our denominational principles to the attention of our people in 
public, and pressing the importance of those principles upon them. Now what 
has just been stated is unquestionably a very unexceptionable method of accomplish- 
ing this object. There is no opportunity of enforcing these principles in the pulpit, 
except such as might arise incidentally from the exposition of books of the New Testa- 
ment. We know that the agents of the Church of England at the present moment 
are flooding the country with all kinds of cheap publications. The number of their 
periodicals is almost without limit. It is only by similar movements, by availing 
ourselves extensively of the press, that we can meet the attacks of our opponents, 
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We have, it is true, the Congregational Magazine, a work of high character—I was 
going to say, too high for the bulk of our members. We want something more 
popular, something which will diffuse itself throughout the whole denomination, 
without interfering with the Congregational. And I am perfectly sure that a period- 
ical like that which is now proposed, would rather help than injure that magazine. 
Allusions from time to time would be made in this, I will not call it inferior publi- 
cation, but cheaper one, to the Congregational—a work that moves in a higher orbit 
than this humble and unpretending one is required to do, and I have no doubt that 
many would thus be induced to read the Congregational, who now know compara- 
tively little about it. We have not only in the present age “ Tracts for the Times,” 
but, in fact, we live in times for tracts. Multitudes are quite willing to read a tract, 
who when a large volume is put into their hand, either from disinclination or want 
of opportunity, throw it aside, and exclaim, “‘ Whenever should we get through it ?” 
Now we must have publications to meet all such objectors ; I know we should endea- 
vour to raise the tastes of our people, but let us get them to read smaller publications, 
in order that they may afterwards be induced to read larger. Now the publication 
which is at present under consideration should be cheap, it should be popular in its style 
and character, interesting from variety. Every number should have something respect- 
ing our denominational peculiarities, in the way of fact or illustration, or Scripture proof; 
not in a controversial, and bitter, and acrimonious form ; there, I trust, we shall never 
imitate our antagonists. Let us, while we diffuse right principles, take care at the same 
time to diffuse them in the right spirit. I am not sure that we have not hitherto failed 
in this respect; that in the controversies which we have held with churchmen, we 
have not fallen a little too deeply into their own spirit. Now I trust that this will 
never be the case with the publication to which I refer. If it were to fill the minds 
of our people with bigoted, angry, and acrimonious sentiments, it would have done 
them much more harm in their hearts, than it ever can do them good in their heads. 
But let the publication only be conducted in a proper spirit, and I feel sure that it would 
have an extensive sale. As the success of a work depends greatly upon there being 
something catching in its title, I would have this work designated ‘The Church 
Member’s Magazine.” Here is something which would at once have a hold upon the 
bulk of our church members. They would say, “ There is something for me at last 
in my distinct character as a church member.” Let it be rendered thus attractive, 
and it would not only benefit the churches, but it would benefit the Union; it would 
be a source of revenue. It would do ourselves good, and it would do our churches 
good. I am sure that we should thus be adopting the best method of making 
known the principles which are dear to ourselves, and of creating in the hearts of 
our members a deeper interest in those principles. I rejoice therefore that our friend 
Mr. Galloway has brought the subject before the meeting. 

The Rev. J. Kexzy, of Liverpool, said—Our esteemed friend, Mr. James, has 
remarked that our church members, and the general attendants at our places of 
worship, are not acquainted with our principles ; and he waived the consideration of 
causes. I am sorry that he did waive that point. If we are to cure the evil we 
must arrive at the cause; and I do not know any subject that could have better 
occupied our attention at this time than that of the causes of this evil; how we are 
to create a reading taste; how, in connexion with a reading taste, we are so to 
strengthen and improve the minds of the bulk of the younger members of our con- 
gregations, as that they shall not only be good Christians, but good working Congre- 
gationalists ; how we shall raise a generation which shall have the power of sustaining 
the literature of our denomination, and of bringing it to a far higher standard than 
it has ever yet reached. These are inquiries of the very highest importance. I wish 
here to make a remark in reference to another topic. It has been stated that there 
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is a very strong feeling in many of our churches against the practice of expository 
lecturing. Now my own conviction, from very extensive observation, is that a better 
method of making people acquainted, not only with our principles, but with a great 
variety of practical duties connected with them, could not be devised. It is a method 
which impregnates what we teach with the very spirit of Christianity, imposing upon 
us an obligation, on account of the position we occupy, to abstain from anything 
which is contrary to the spirit of Christianity ; whilst it makes our principles to turn 
upon a true, sound exposition of the New Testament. Brethren must determine for 
themselves how far it is practicable for them to adopt such a course. I have heard 
it said again and again that our people are not prepared to endure this system of 
lecturing ; that they do not like it. I very much doubt whether this is true to the 
extent that has been stated; I believe that many of our brethren, who have not 
adopted the practice, might do so with great advantage both to themselves and their 
people. They would have thus a larger number of persons to whom they could 
communicate truth than under any other mode ; they would have an opportunity, not 
otherwise afforded, of harmonizing different parts of the Gospel; they would be able 
to show how the subsidiary truths rise out of the primary ; in short, if I may use 
the expression, they would thus be enabled to produce a well-statured Christianity. 
A corresponding course of procedure might easily be pursued in our Bible-classes. 
Do not let us lecture the young simply on dissent, but let us lecture them on the 
New Testament; let us catechize them upon it, and let our young people be imbued 
with the doctrines and principles which it contains. I cannot help thinking that if 
this course be perseveringly pursued, we shall have no reason to lament the want of 
information on this subject ; and, let me add, we shall have no reason to lament the 
want of taste for that literature which we are well able to put into their hands, and 
which will tend greatly to raise the character and efficiency of our denomination. 

The Rev. J. Hitx, of Gornal, proposed the appointment of a Committee to take 
the subject of a cheap magazine into consideration, and to report to the meeting on 
the following day; to which 

The Rev. T. Binney objected as premature, and not in accordance with the resolu- 
tion now before the meeting. 

J. R. Mrxus, Esq., of London, said—In reading the resolution it had struck him 
that there was one class in their congregations which was overlooked—he referred 
to the young. As a denomination they did not sufficiently impress their denomina- 
tional principles upon children ; they did not pay sufficient attention to the education 
of their own children in those principles. Young persons in general joined their 
congregations from an attachment to evangelical truth, not from an attachment to 
Congregational principles. If they wanted to raise a succession of persons ardently 
attached to Congregationalism, not only must they educate children in true religion, 
but they must include in their education a certain amount of instruction in reference 
to their general distinctive principles. It appeared to him that in schools which are 
conducted by dissenting ministers, and under their sole control, this was a branch of 
education too much neglected. He had no desire to see it made very prominent ; 
but on the other hand, he thought it ought not to be always excluded. Children 
should be taught to go to the New Testament, and to derive not only religious, but 
also Congregational principles from that source. 

The Rev. Dr. FLercuEr, of Stepney, was exceedingly gratified by the observations 
made by the preceding speaker. The success of the magazine proposed to be estab- 
lished must very much depend upon the carrying out to a practical result of the 
suggestion of Mr. Mills. He had long had an impression that they erred greatly in 
not introducing into their Sabbath schools some plain, direct formulary, containing 
the great principles of Congregational church government, the nature of a church, the 
qualifications for church membership, and many other points of almost equal interest. 
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From a fear of being thought sectarian they forgot both the times and their own duty. 
If they did not attach importance to their principles why did they maintain and avow 
them? If they did attach importance to them, then they were bound to enforce 
them upon the minds of the young. Schools were gathered together in all directions, 
but in hardly one in a hundred would they find even the elder children perfectly 
initiated into the common leading principles of Congregational church government, 
though all the while they were in their own minds identified with Christianity, as 
constituting the best and the divinely appointed mode of extending it throughout the 
world. He thought if the children in their schools, the elder classes especially, were 
taught the great principles of their church government, it would lay a solid founda- 
tion for church membership, and even promote the extension of religion. With re- 
spect to lectures, be fully concurred in what Mr. Kelly had said upon that subject. 
He believed that so far from expository lecturing being unpopular, nothing could 
be more popular; and it would become increasingly so as congregations were 
habituated to the practice. The fact was, that many were glad to shirk the labour 


which such a practice would impose ; they preferred avoiding difficult, abstruse ques-_ 


tions, and adhering to plain, acknowledged truths. He believed that if they did 
their duty as ministers, their people would not be wanting in attention; and nothing 
would tend more to the diffusion of their principles than the exposition of the word 
of God. With respect to the proposal of a new magazine, he had no doubt that a 
committee might be appointed to superintend a work of that description, which 
would be beneficial to the whole denomination. 

The Rev. A. Wexts, of London, said—I think the conversation is not taking the 
best direction. I share in the solicitude that the press should be vigorously worked ; 
but I think the question of publications might be more conveniently considered in 
connexion with an important proposal which my beloved brother, Mr. Blackburn, 
will have to make to the meeting to-morrow ; I had hoped that our conversation 
now would have turned upon the manner in which we are exercising our ministry ; 
upon the kind of success we are gaining ; and upon what we are doing to strengthen 
one another’s hands in the ministerial work. There is a point in the resolution to 
which I will for one moment advert. It is the recommendation that our ministers 
who dwell near each other should frequently meet together, for the purpose of 
strengthening one another’s hands and hearts. I believe that the present Puseyite move- 
ment originated in serious, devout, and earnest meetings of afew men. While the 
attention of the nation was given to subjects far remote from theirs, these few men, 
resolutein their purpose, met together, became the germ of all that has since expanded, 
and lighted the fire which has spread so far. Where shall we find five or six ministers 
in our denomination who are meeting together as these men did to promote the inte- 
rests and principles of their body? Let me ask, is our ministry at all what it ought 
to be ? What would be the result of a visit into the studies of some hundreds of min- 
isters of the Congregational churches? What supply of books would be found? 
What aliment for the mind is procured and received by a very large number of those 
who are ministering in our churches? I am afraid that one effect of the missionary 
notions which we have got from the Methodist bodies has been to introduce into the 
ministry amongst us many who are not qualified to vacate secular occupations and sit 
down to that course of study and of thoughtful labour which is necessary when a man 
has nothing to do but to teach his own mind, in order that, when that is instructed, 
he may begin to teach the minds of others. For myself, I do not know a charac- 
ter whom I honour more sincerely and heartily than a brother who gives himself, with 
diligence in reading and praying, to the work of the ministry ; 1 would yield to no 
one in honouring such brethren. But I am afraid that it is not so with all. I stand 
not up to impeach my brethren ; I stand in the presence of many who know the truth 
of what I say; I speak as unto wise men; judge ye what I say. In this busy and dis- 
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tracted age, hurried as we are from thing to thing and from place to place, is it not 
worthy our consideration whether we are indeed workmen throughly furnished unto 
every good work? Other men I am afraid have been more diligent in error than we 
have been in truth; other men I am afraid have been more mighty in superstition 
than we have been in the simplicity of the Gospel; and even now, are we not driven 
together by our feebleness? Let us look at our position, spread, as we are, over the 
counties and great towns of England; let us examine into the character of our ministry. 
Let us remember when speaking of magazines, that it is out of the piety and intelli- 
gence of ministers that magazines must be supplied with what will benefit our denomi- 
nation. 

The Rev. J. Hitt, observed, in reference to the subject of fraternal meetings, 
that in his own neighhourhood there was a clergyman of the Church of England, 
who invited to his house all the evangelical clergy in the neighbourhood once a 
month, who, with himself, spent the day in consultation together, and in beseeching 
the throne of mercy. Meetings of this character in their own body would produce 
the best effects both on churches and congregations. 

The Rev. T. Wixp, of Nottingham, was extremely glad, as an individual, that the 
conversation had taken the turn which it had done; he thought the sentiments 
so admirably expressed in the resolution would lead all present to self-examination, 
and that they would go away better qualified and prepared for the work in which 
they were engaged. There was one expression in particular in the resolution, upon 
which he could desire that all their minds should dwell ; “ Serious examination into 
the state of their personal godliness, by both pastors and people.” It appeared to 
him that there never was a time when Congregational ministers were more required 
in the providence of God to search their hearts, and to examine the worth of their 
principles. God was trying them by the commercial depression which had existed, 
and still prevailed in the country. Many of their ministers, in consequence of this 
depression, were extremely circumscribed in their means of supporting themselves and 
their families ; and nothing short of an entire surrender of the intellect and the heart 
to God could sustain such persons in their great and arduous work. If there were any 
class of men who more than all others required at the present time the baptizing of 
the Spirit of God, it was Congregational ministers. Their principles, indeed, were 
impregnable, for they were based upon the scriptures of eternal truth ; but it required 
a high degree of mental cultivation, and a corresponding amount of piety, to carry 
out those principles so as to make them tell upon their respective churches and con- 
gregations, and especially upon the surrounding population. Many remarks had been 
made as to the best mode of communicating a knowledge of their distinctive princi- 
ples to the young. It struck him that Bible-classes afforded the best medium for 
conveying such instruction. In going through the New Testament, and especially 
the epistles, the teacher would find many opportunities of defending, inculcating, and 
explaining the great principles of Congregationalism. Perhaps this was the best 
means of diffusing their principles in connexion with practical piety and experimental 
Christianity. He loved Congregational principles, but he believed they would never 
work well unless they were held, unless they were diffused, in connexion with per- 
sonal religion. They should let their young people see that they were what they 
professed to be, men of God, and that they came out of the Establishment because 
they believed that it presented obstacles to the spread of vital godliness. 

After some further discussion, the motion of the Rev. J. H1t1, with respect to the 
appointment of a committee, was withdrawn, and the question of establishing a new 
magazine adjourned till the following day. 

The original resolution was then carried unanimously. 

The Rev. J. A. James engaged in prayer, and the meeting adjourned at half past 
three, 
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ORDINATIONS, ETC. 


On Wednesday, September 14, 1842, the Rev. Charles Harrison, student of Hack- 
ney College, was ordained to the pastorate over the church and congregation assem- 
bling in Pear Tree Green Chapel, Itchen, Southampton. The interesting solemnities 
commenced in a preparatory service on the evening of the previous day, when a most 
impressive discourse from 2 Sam. xx. 9, on the Importance of Personal Religion, was 
preached by the Rev. W. Slater, of Odiham. After the general service, ten indivi- 
duals, members of different Christian churches, but chiefly of that assembling in 
the Chapel Above Bar, Southampton, were recognized as a distinct church of the 
Congregational denomination, by the Rev. Thomas Adkins, who presided subsequently 
at the administration of the Lord’s supper, in which refreshing ordinance many 
persons, members of different Christian communions, united. The Rev. T. S. Guyer, 
of Ryde, assisted on the occasion. The ordination services were conducted in the 
following order: on the morning of Wednesday, the 14th inst., the Scriptures were 
read, and the Divine blessing fervently implored on the engagements of the day, by the 
Rev. Mr. Lewis, (Wesleyan) of Southampton. The Rev. John Reynolds, M.A.,of Romsey, 
delivered the introductory discourse, in which the validity of our ordination service 
and ministerial character was scripturally supported, and the other general prin- 
ciples of Congregationalism were with great ability illustrated and vindicated. The 
young minister’s profession of faith was received by the Rev. George Stevens, of 
Totton. The Rev. James Crabb, of Southampton, with much solemnity and feeling 
offered the ordination prayer; and a most affectionate and encouraging charge, 
founded on Col. iv. 17, was delivered by the Rev. T. Adkins, in the unavoidable 
absence, through indisposition, of the Rev. Caleb Morris, of London. The morning 
service was closed by the Rev. W. S. Ford, of Alresford. In the evening, the inter- 
esting solemnities were resumed by the Rev. G. D. Mudie of Portsmouth, who led 
the devotional exercises of the congregation, after which the Rev. T. S. Guyer, with 
his usual force and energy, addressed the newly formed church from Rev. ii.23. The 
closing prayer was presented by the Rev. T Adkins. Several other ministers were 
present on the occasion. 

On Tuesday evening, September 20th, 1842, a public recognition took place of the 
church of Christ assembling in the Independent Chapel, Every Street, Manchester, 
and of the Rev. Giles Hoyle as its pastor, when the Rev. Dr. Clunie introduced the 
service with reading the Scriptures and prayer; the Rev. James Griffin delivered a 
luminous introductory discourse, describing the nature of a Christian church; the 
Rev. Dr. Halley proposed certain questions respecting the doctrine and discipline of 
the church, and the minister’s reasons for accepting the invitation of the church to 
become its pastor, after which a most appropriate and scriptural prayer was presented 
to Almighty God by him, for the blessing of the great Head of the church to rest 
upon both minister and people; the Rev. Richard Fletcher then addressed with 
beautiful simplicity the church and pastor upon the varied duties which devolved 
upon them ; and the Rev. James Gwyther concluded with prayer. It was truly an 
interesting and profitable service, and it is fervently hoped that its influence will long 
be felt. Each one seemed to return, saying, “It has been good to be there.” 

The Rev. Edward Newton, of Cuckfield, Sussex, has received and accepted an invi- 
tation to the pastorate of the Congregational church in the town of South Moulton, 
Devon, and hopes (D.V.) to enter upon his stated labours in that place on the 6th 
of the present month. 

The Rev. G. Hoyle, late of Stayley Bridge, has acce pted an invitation to become 
pastor of the Congregational church assembling in Every Street Chapel, Manchester, 
and entered upon his labours on the first sabbath in September. 
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BRIEF NOTES ON PASSING EVENTS. 


ALTHOUGH no event has transpired since our last of sufficient power to stir the 
public mind, yet many facts have been reported of our own country and from foreign 
parts, that are not devoid of interest and instruction. 

The news from Cu1na announces the taking of the city of Chapoo by the British, 
an important place as the depdt of the trade with Japan. Although the Tartars 
who aided the Chinese in the defence of the city fought very bravely, yet the cap- 
ture was effected without great loss—the details of which must quicken the desire of 
every generous mind, that a speedy termination may be given to so unequal a 
conflict. ; 

The accounts from Inp1a report that astonishing efforts are being made to succour 
our army north of the Indus, the divisions of which have made, it is supposed, a 
simultaneous march on Casoot. Brigadier Monteith is said to have scoured the 
valley of Shinwarrie, and in twelve short hours to have burned thirty-five castles, and 
as no quarter was given, many of the chiefs perished, while our soldiers, in the spirit 
of vengeance, swept hills and dales of the wretched inhabitants. We fear these 
sanguinary wars inflict an amount of misery upon the poor natives of which the 
people of England know very little, and may we not add, care less ? 

Some changes have been made by Sir C. Bagot in the executive of Canapa, that 
appear to be highly favourable to good and equitable government. Happy the people 
whose rulers rise above the laws of a political or ecclesiastical caste. 

Several towns of the Russtan Emprre have been visited by severe calamities. 
Kasan, the chief market town of Eastern Russia has been destroyed by a frightful 
conflagration, which burned twelve churches, the university, and all the other 
public buildings, with about 1300 houses. The Emperor has ordered a general col- 
lection throughout the empire to be made for the unhappy sufferers, towards which 
the Czar and his imperial family have contributed 60,000 silver rubles. Perm, 
another place of 6000 inhabitants, has been burned to the ground, and every house, 
it is said, destroyed. 

Germany has witnessed the opening of its Walhalla, a temple erected by the 
King of Bavaria, to the memory of all the great men of the Germanic race. The 
edifice, taking merely its size into consideration, may be compared with the most 
celebrated buildings of antiquity, while it surpasses them in the purpose for which it 
is erected, to honour the memory of the virtuous and patriotic dead. Still, there is 
danger of man-worship in all this, and of forgetting Him who giveth “the strong 
rods for sceptres to rule.” 

France prosecutes with very dubious success her scheme of colonization in Algeria. 
With 80,000 troops on the shores of Northern Africa, her generals scarcely know 
how to bring 10,000 against the Arab warriors. It is said that the burning sun by day 
and the biting frosts by night destroy the health of the soldiers, so that there are now 
24,000 sick in the hospitals. During the last twelve years 70,000 Frenchmen are 
said to have found a grave in Africa. Still the scheme is prosecuted, and to give reli- 
gious importance to it, a bishop of Algiers has been consecrated, who is at this 


- moment on his way to Hipponensis with the relics of Augustine, once Bishop of 


Hippo. “I am anxious,” says the bishop ina circular letter to the French prelates, 
“‘T am anxious, my lord, to recommend to your fraternal prayer, and that of your 
flocks, who are so closely united with my renascent church, the successful issue of this 
wonderful act, in the reality of which I can scarcely, in the excess of my happiness, 
bring myself to believe, were not all the preparations nearly terminated.” “The 
most distinguished part of the remains” of Augustine are being translated, with reli- 
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gious pomp from Pavia to Toulon, thence, if possible, by Sardinia to Algiers, where a 
monument is to be consecrated to his memory in the names of the archbishops and 
bishops of France! Would that there was as much regard paid to the theology of this 
good father as to his bones. But we must attend to our OWN NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 

The special commissions sent down to the midland and northern districts, to 
relieve the crowded jails of their miserable inmates, have fulfilled their judicial trust. 
The prisoners were found at Sheffield, Chester, York, &c. to be in the main ignorant 
and infatuated; at Sheffield, out of 272 arraigned, there were only 20 who could 
read and write well, while 59 could not do either. 

The loss to the town of Stockport alone by the strike is computed at £75,000, 
while the special commission at York will cost the Riding £10,000. What miser- 
able economy it is to dole out from year to year a paltry grant of money for the 
education of the people, and then to pay for their ignorance, in compensation for the 
mischief they have done, by loss suffered in the suspension of business, by the cost of 
special commissions and new jails, and by the support of pauperised families and impri- 
soned or transported felons ! 

The returns of the revenue for the quarter have been published, which disclose a 
frightful state of social derangement. For though the duty on imported corn, and 
the receipt of the income tax on the dividends, had brought into the Exchequer a 
large amount, yet there is an actual decrease on the quarter of £67,473. The falling 
off in the excise alone of nearly £500,000 reveals the fearful amount of privation and 
suffering that multitudes now endure. Mr. Wakler, M.P. for Bury, at a recent 
meeting of the Anti-Corn Law League, thus described the state of things in the north, 
which is enough to rouse every patriotic mind to earnest prayer and constitutional 
effort, that we may be saved from the consequences of such a condition :— 

“ We have seen within five years that our trade has greatly declined; the capital 
of our merchants and manufacturers has been daily diminished ; the people are half 
fed and half employed; the poor-rates in our manufacturing towns have increased 
three or four fold ; our workhouses are crowded with inmates; the savings of the 
frugal and industrious, which were intended to supply the wants of old age, are 
exhausted to supply the pressing wants of the day; the polished furniture of our 
artisans is exchanged for food, or distrained for rent to their landlords ; their decent 
Sunday clothing in the pawn-shops ; our shopkeepers behind their counters wanting 
customers ; in short we have nearly a destruction of our social system ; and what 
must result from this state of things ?” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Favours have been received from the Rev. Dr. Hoppus. 
Rev. Messrs. J. Jennings —T. Coleman—J. Davis—J. H. Godwin—E. Newton— 
G. Hoyle. 
Mr. J. Nugent. 
W. S.’s Further Reply to Mr. Conder will appear next month. 























